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THE WAR, 


tee almost unopposed passage of the Danube at 
Simnitza will not fail to suggest suspicions of 
treachery. In the war of 1828 more than one Turkish 
officer betrayed his trust; and in the present instance im- 
becility is the only alternative of treason. Although some 
of the Russian attempts have been repulsed, it may be 
assumed that the passage of the river by the main army is 
practically accomplished. There never was a doubt of the 
success of the enterprise, though military observers antici- 
pated a severe loss on the part ofthe Russians. Except that 
a remnant of uncertainty has thus been removed, there has 
been no material change in the general prospects of the 
war either in Europe or in Asia, although important 
events have occurred at both the seats of war. It is im- 
possible to rely either on the Russian or on the Turkish 
accounts of the series of battles which appear to have been 
fought to the south of Kars. It is not known whether 
the advance of the Russians, which has perhaps been tem- 
porarily checked, was intended for any purpose except to 
cover the siege of Kars. Movuxutar Pasna, though he may 
not have redeemed by proofs of military ability his 
failure in Montenegro, has, offered an obstinate resistance 
to the enemy ; and Dervish Pasua has thus far successfully 
maintained the defence of Batoum. It may be inferred 
from conflicting accounts that, after incurring a partial 
defeat at Delibaba, the Turkish Commander-in-Chief, having 
received reinforcements, was again able to assume the offen- 
sive. It was asserted at Constantinople that the Russian 
garrison of Bayazid had surrendered ; but recent experience 
shows the uncertainty of such rumours until they have 
been strongly confirmed. According to the latest Russian 
reports, several fresh batteries had been erected around 
Kars, and the besieging army had approached nearer to 
the fortress. It is improbable that the Turkish army will 
be strong enough to raise the siege; but it may perhaps 
succeed in defending the strong positions which cover 
Erzeroum. It is not known whether the insurrection in 
the Caucasus proceeds ; and it is said that the Circassians 
complain of the appointment of the son of Scuamy to a 
command. In Europe his father was commonly regarded 
as a Circassian, though his native country was Daghestan. 
The mountaineers know their own local ethnology 
better; and it is easy to understand the probable vigour of 
their local jealousies. Two or three centuries ago a Camp- 
BELL would perhaps rather have been commanded by a 
Saxon than by a Gorpon or a Grauam. On the whole, the 
Circassian movement can at most only operate as a 
diversion. 

The earlier passage of the Danube from Ibraila and Galatz 
to Matchin, and the subsequent evacuation of the Dobrudscha 
by the Turkish army, is a considerable advantage to the 
Russians. It would seem, indeed, that the Turks deliberately 
declined to oppose the movement, perhaps because their 
forces were insufficient in number to defend the entire line 
of the Danube. A stand may perhaps be made on the line 
of the short railway which connects Kustendji and Tcherna- 
woda ; but it is highly improbable that a Russian force 
which can be increased in strength at the pleasure of the 
Commander-in-Chief will be stop by entrenchments 
hurriedly prepared. Now that the main body of the 
army has effected a crossing further to the West, the 

nless they were com necessity to permit 
Russians ref cross to Matchin, the Tarkich generals com- 


mitted a serious mistake. The Russians have pru- 
dently prevented the transmission to foreign countries of 
any intelligence by which the enemy could profit. The 
Turks, who are more careless and more hospitable, have 
much reason to complain of the minute accounts of their 
strength and movements which are transmitted to the 
English newspapers by their Correspondents. The un- 
seasonable candour of the writers is the more surprising 
because they are for the most part friendly to the Turkish 
cause, although they are not required to pay the tribute of 
adulation which is apparently exacted from their col- 
leagues on the Russian side. As the main passage of the 
river has at length been effected, it may be assumed that the 
advance of the invading army will not be longer postponed ; 
and the reasons which have hitherto occasioned unexpected 
delay will probably be hereafter explained. There is per- 
haps still time to overwhelm the Turkish army, to invest 
the fortresses, and to approach Constantinople before the 
summer is over. A longer time may probably be required 
for the capture of the strong places on the south of the 
Danube ; but it is generally supposed that the numbers of 
the Russian army will suffice both for the necessary sieges 
and for the passage of the Balkans. The Turks have nothing 
to hope from the financial exhaustion of the enemy. One 
loan has been raised on onerous terms at Berlin; and a 
forced loan at home will probably be obtained at a moderate 
rate of interest. It is evident that all the resources of the 
Empire are to be employed to the utmost; and there can 
be little doubt of the result. 

On all sides the humbler enemies of Turkey are pre- 
paring to share in the spoil. The Montenegrins, who 
command more general sympathy than their neighbours, 
have sustained with indomitable courage and with doubtful 
results the struggle against superior numbers. It is as yet 
impossible to ascertain whether the recent successes of the 
Turks are decisive. It is only known that a force has been 
engaged in useless mountain warfare which might perhaps 
have changed the fortunes of the campaign in Asia. Prince 
Mitan, who lately sued for peace, has returned from 
Bucharest with an ambiguous answer, which may probably 
have been suggested by regard for Austrian susceptibilities. 
The Servians are not absolutely forbidden to take part in 
the war; but they are not to expect either military or 
financial aid from Russia. Nevertheless the war party is 
active, and in the end it will probably prevail. Some 
attempt has been made to negotiate with Roumania, 
which, like Servia, has no cause of quarrel with Turke 
except a desire of aggrandizement. An appeal is 
also made to Servian sympathies on behalf of Montenegro, 
which may be regarded at pleasure either as an ally or a 
rival. Although the military force of Servia is contempt- 
ible, it may be strong enough to effect a diversion by occupy- 
ing troops which might otherwise be employed against 
a more formidable antagonist. The coalition ‘Ministry at 
Athens is understood to represent the policy of attacking 
Turkey both on the mainland and in Erets as soon as & 
favourable opportunity is offered. The Greeks look to 
their own efforts, and not to the patronage of Russia, for 
the extension of territory which they may not improbably 
acquire, 

he judicious and eloquent speech of the Prime 
Minister of Huncary will probably have been ap- 
es in both sections of the monarchy. Like Lord 

ERBY, Mr. Tisza holds that, if war must come sooner or 
later, it is better that it should come later. His ex- 
planation of the reasons of the Government for not 
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organizing a great army in readiness for war is in 
the highest degree reasonable. As to the future the 
Austro-Hungarian Government is unpledged, except to a 
simple proposition which ought perhaps to excite a fecling 
of moral indignation. The Minister declares that he and 
his colleagues will be guided neither by sympathies nor 
by antipathies, but exclusively by considerations of 
national interest. In Pesth it is not thought patriotic to 
announce that the whole or part of the Empire ought to 
perish rather than some alleged moral obligation should be 
violated. It may be collected from the Ministerial 
declaration that Austria has no intention of occupy- 
ing Bosnia. In all respects, absolute liberty of 
action is reserved; and it was not thought necessary 
to state to the Diet the communications which have prob- 
ably been exchanged with Russia. An unjustand invidious 
contrast has been drawn between the language of the 
Hungarian Minister and the policy which is attributed to the 
English Government. The chief difference arises from the 
custom of giving Parliament fuller information than that 
which is habitually required by Continental Assemblies. 
All the world knows the conditions on which the neutrality 
of England depends, while Austria only intimates that 
there is at present no need of interference. It is well 
known that in Hungary the progress of Russian conquest 
is watched with undisguised dissatisfaction ; but the Diet, 
like the English Parliament, for the present suppor‘s a 
pacific policy. At the end of a costly campaign, thoug’: it 
may perhaps have been victorious, Russia will depend on 
the permission of Austria to effect any permanent conquest 
in Europe. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND INDIA. 


O* Thursday evening two questions regarding India, 
each of very considerable importance, were referred 
to the supreme tribunal of the House of Commons. 
Almost a whole night was given up to discussing the re- 
lations of the Indian Executive to the Indian Judi- 
cature, and the best mode of feeding the Civil Service 
with new recruits. In such cases it is not the deci- 
sion of the House—for it very rarely pretends to 
decide—but the utterances of opinion, that are really 
important. If, as is generally the case, the official view is 
upheld, still debate brings out the possible dangers that 
may encompass it, or the limitations to which it should be 
subjected. The point at issue in the first discussion was 
entirely a speculative one, and, as it happened, the circum- 
stances under which it arose did not in any way justify its 
being mooted. What is known as the Leeps and FuLter 
case has been mismanaged from first to last. Mr. Lrrps 
would have done more wisely if, instead of exercising 
summary jurisdiction, he had sent the case to a higher 
tribunal; but so good an authority as Sir George Camps. 
now states that, according to his experience, it would have 
been contrary to general custom to do so. The rule 
appears to have prevailed that the magistrate should not 
send the case to a higher tribunal unless he himself saw 
grounds for supposing that the evidence would support a 
conviction for a graver offence than he himself could 
properly deal with. The Viceroy most unfortunately 
not only censured the magistrate for acting as he thought 
right, but actually punished him on the spot by order- 
ing him to be excluded for a year from promotion. 
The Local Government then asked the opinion of the High 
Court, which replied that it did not see any reason to think 
the sentence passed by Mr. Leeps so unsatisfactory as 
to need revision. For this the Viczroy censured the High 
Court. In return the High Court referred to the Srcre- 
tary of Stare, not the practical question whether censure 
was properly addressed in this instance, but whether the 
Executive could in any case censure Indian Judges. 
To Lord Satispury this was, in one way, a very con- 
venient turn for the controversy to have assumed. Jt is 
trne that, as a matter of public policy, it might be very 
undesirable that a purely speculative question like this 
should be formally answered. But, on the other hand, he 
was able to cover the practical indiscretion of the Viceroy 
by an escape into general principles. He laid down the 
maxim that the Indian Judges: are liable to censure from 
the Crown because they are liable to be dismissed by the 
Crown; and as this was a decision contrary to the views, 
wishes, and expectations of the High Court, the Viczroy 
got the whole subject shelved with a triumph which he 


very little deserved, and, like a merciful conqueror, he 
immediately remitted the punishment of Mr. Lrgps, which 
he ought never to have inflicted. 

The result of the debate was, we think, to show that 
the Crown has the right in extreme cases to criticize and 
censure the Indian Judges, and that it is desirable that 
this should be so. India is a country despotically 
governed ; and, as a speculative proposition, it may be 
admitted that the Crown may express an opinion as to the 
conduct of Judges even when acting in a judicial capacity. 
This, however, is a mere speculative proposition. It is 
very difficult even to imagine a case where the censure 
would be properly bestowed, unless it is supposed that 
Englishmen of the present day would act, as Judges, in a 
way in which no Englishman who could rise to the rank of 
Judge is in the least likely to act. There is also in every 
case the final appeal to Parliament; and as it would be im- 
possible for an Indian Secretary to justify any serious attack 
on the independence of Indian Judges, it may be safely 
assumed that he will not make one. The utterance of the 
Secretary of Srare, coupled with the debate in Parlia- 
ment, really leaves the members of the High Court just 
where they were, except that they have had a theoretical 
point decided against them. It will also be the effect of the 
debate to make the present or any future Viceroy extremely 
shy of treating another magistrate as Lord Lyrron treated 
Mr. Leeps. The Souicrror-Generat himself pointed out 
that the High Conrt has an executive as well as a judicial 
function. It can direct and, if necessary, reprove its sub- 
ordinates. If Mr. Lerps deserved to be instructed, warned, 
or blamed, the High Court was competent to fulfil the task, 
andthe Government might, if it had thought neeessary, have 
set in motion the High Court for the purpose, instead of itself 
judging, condemning, and punishing a magistrate with one 
stroke of the pen. In its defence the Government urged 
that this was not an isolated case, and that Mr. Lreeps 
was punished because other magistrates had made a similar 
mistake. As Sir Grorce CampPsBELL pointed out, with un- 
answerable force, it was really the law that was in fault, 
and not the magistrates. The law directs magistrates to 
disregard the fact of death, if death was not caused inten- 
tionally. It would appear to be a better rule that where 
death, as a matter of fact, occurs, a magistrate should be 
bound to send the case to a higher tribunal, and the 
Government might easily have procured an altera- 
tion of the Penal Code to this effect. To punish 
one young magistrate for obeying the existing law 
and interpreting it as he found his companions and 
elders in the service had interpreted it, was a serious 
injustice. The truth obviously is that Lord Lyrrox 
wanted to do something striking in order to show his. 
sympathy with the natives and his jealousy of the Civil 
Service; and he struck a random blow without thinking 
what he was doing. That the natives should be treated 
with all possible consideration and tenderness is what 
every one would desire, and not so to treat them is a 
danger to the Empire ; but, as Mr. Herscuet pointed out, 
there is another danger to the Empire which is quite as 
grave, and that is the discrediting and disparaging in 
bursts of philanthropic caprice the great and honourable 
body of European administrators. It will be an evil day 
for India if it ever comes to be understood that the road 
to promotion lies, not through the resolute discharge of 
duty, but through currying favour in high places and 
echoing the sentiments that are in fashion at Simla. 


The discussion of the new rules affecting the candidates 
for the Indian Civil Service which was started by Dr. 
Prayrair did not seem to excite much interest in the 
House; and one reason of this may have been that, unless 
he was misreported, Dr. Piayrarr stated his case so as to 
make it extremely difficult to see what he was driving at. 
The first question was as to the maximum age of the 
candidates, which is now to be reduced from twenty-one to 
nineteen. Lord Satispury consulted numerous Indian 
authorities on the subject, and the balance of opinion was. 
very decidedly against the reduction. Lord Saziszury, 
however, came to an opposite conclusion, and Dr. PLayrair 
offered no arguments to show that he was wrong. But, 
even if it were admitted that, abstractedly, nineteen 
is the fittest age for a Civil servant to begin his 
career in India, supposing the very best men pro- 
curable are sent out then, it was expected that 
Dr. Piayrarr would show on behalf of his Scotch friends 
that India would by the new rule really lose, as the re- 
duced age would exclude Scotchmen, who, as every one 
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knows, are among the very best of Civil servants. It has 
been said that, owing to the inferior character of the 
teaching in the Scotch higher schools, Scotch boys at nine- 
teen cannot compete with English boys ; whereas, if twenty- 
one is the maximum age, the profound and varied teaching 
of Scotch Universities begins to tell, and the Scotchmen 
can hold their own against Englishmen. Lord Guorce 
Hamitton showed that experience is largely against 
this view. Scotchmen have hitherto been very 
successful in the open competition; and a very large 
majority of the Scotchmen selected obtained their 
appointments before they were nineteen. But Dr. 
Piayrairk himself answered his own objections. He 
showed that, as a rale, boys in Scotland begin their 
University career at seventeen, so that they will have 
two years of University teaching before they compete. He 
farther showed that the teaching of the English Givens 
ties does not begin to tell until towards its close, so that the 
later the maximum is fixed, the more Oxford and Cam- 
bridge candidates succeed. The change, therefore, appears 
to be in favour of the Scotch Universities and against the 
English. Dr. Piayrair further attacked the arrangements 
by which the selected candidates are to be encouraged to 
spend their years of special study before going to India at 
a University, and he urged that the rules were so framed 
as to give an unjust monopoly to Oxford and Cambridge. 
The primary object of this University education is to 
bring the selected candidates together, and make them 
know cach other before they go out to India. Theo- 
retically, they may go to any University in the 
three kingdoms which will look a little after their morals 
for half the year; but it is obvious that, if advantage was 
taken of this permission, they would never get the benefit 
of association at all. Unless practically they all, or almost 
all, go to Oxford or Cambridge, they will never know any- 
thing of each other. Even if they do go to Oxford or 
Cambridge, they may have under the collegiate system a 
very slight acquaintance with their colleagues, and there 
are many most serious objections to their being en- 
couraged to go to Oxford or Cambridge, where they will 
be far away from law courts and the real world, and where 
a constant pressure will be put upon them to add useless 
University work to their own special studies. But, if they 
are to gain the benefits of association by going to a Uni- 
versity, it is obvious that the more they choose the same 
University the greater will be their chances of securing 
these benefits. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE ON BRITISH INTERESTS. 


‘ig publication of the notes or despatches which have 
been exchanged between the Hnglish and Russian 
_ Governments incidentally discredits the statement that the 
Ministers were about to ask the House of Commons for 
provisional authority to contract a loan of 5,000,000l. 
‘he rumour was in itself highly improbable, because it 
would be difficult to find a precedent for a measure which 
would have been rather a menace than a precaution. 
When the war between Germany and France began in the 
summer of 1870, the Government obtained a considerable 
grant, not to guard against possible contingencies, but to 
provide for an increase of the army, which was in the cir- 
cumstances thought expedient. A general power to con- 
tract a considerable loan would have had the effect rather 
of disturbing the money market than of strengthening the 
hands of the Government. The application to Parliament 
would have implied a knowledge of some indefinite reason 
for alarm, and of the probability of a sudden necessity 
for action. Commercial activity and speculation would 
have been checked the anticipation of some un- 
defined danger. The effect of a considerable loan 
on the value of money may readily be calculated ; 
but the exercise of the supposed power would have 
involved, not merely the withdrawal of a few millions 
from other modes of employment, but the imminent 

bability of war. It was shown in the instance of the 
ae Canal purchase that the Government has no difficulty 
in proeuring funds for any pressing emergency, even before 
it has reeeived the sanction of Parliament. The assent of 
the House of Commons may be obtained after the con- 
traction of a debt which, as lenders well know, is not 
exposed to the risk of repudiation. If war were about to 
break out in the middle of the recess, it would be proper 
and necessary that Parliament should be summoned 


without delay. There is reason to believe that the story 
of the intended vote of credit arose from confusion with 
the Indian loan of 5,000,000l. which was announced at 
nearly the samc moment. Hasty politicians founded more 
than one premature theory on the imaginary basis of the 
Ministerial demand. The opponents of the Ministry even 
proved to their own satisfaction that the Government 
would be broken up by the retirement of Lord Satispury 
from a Cabinet which would, as it was alleged, have prac- 
tically contradicted the opinions which he lately expressed 
in the House of Lords and in Merchant Taylors’ Hall. It 
is of course possible that a loan of moderate amount ma: 
be required for military or naval purposes ; but the state- 
ment that a vague power of borrowing 5,000,0001. will be 
demanded may be confidently rejected. 

The despatches of Lord Dersy and Prince Gortcuakorr 
are neither intended nor calculated to exhaust all the 
possibilities of difference between their respective Govern- 
ments ; but they exclude from the list of causes of rupture 
some of the contingencies which might, but for the present 
and previous declarations, have been thought to involve a 
risk of collision. In default of some unexpected occurrence, 
the campaign which is now proceeding in Europe and Asia 


can scarcely involve any conflict of policy which may not 


be settled by pacific arrangement. Lord Dersy’s letter to 
Count Scuouvatorr is merely a diplomatic version of Mr. 
Cross’s speech, which must evidently have been delivered 
at the instance of the Foreign Secretary. Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore, like Mr. Cross, possesses the confidence of Lord 
Dersy; butitisthe duty of the leaderof the House of Commons 
to reserve himself for the end of a great debate, and it was 
desirable that the intentions of the Government should be 
formally stated as soon as Mr. Giapsrone had concluded 
his attack on their policy. Lord Derby may probably 
have been thinking of his correspondence with the Russian 
Government when he lately quoted Mr. Cannine’s saying 
that, if war was to come sooner or later, it would be better 
that it should come later. He knew that @ truce which 
will be temporarily operative had already been secured, 
with a reasonable probability of permanent peace. If the 
Turks had still cherished any laa of English aid, the 
publication of the late correspondence will finally dispel 
their illusions. More than a year has passed since they 
were formally warned of the change which had taken place 
in the traditional policy of the Knglish Government; but 
they were naturally unwilling to accept an unwelcome 
conviction. They must now be content to wait for 
the renewal of the alliance or protectorate until Russia 
is uuwise enough to interfere ‘with English interests 
which are defined in the plainest terms. No fanatical or 
cosmopolitan philanthropist has yet thought it prudent 
to invite a Russian occupation of Egypt or interference 
with the Suez Canal. In that quarter, at least, English in- 
terests will be admitted to be not incompatible with the 
paramount claims of the Slavonic Christians in Turkey. It 
was only on the assumption, for the purpose of argument, 
that the empire of England in the Kast might clash with 
the sacred rights of Bulgaria that India was hypothetically 
offered as a sacrifice to high political morality. 


The English Government established a claim to some 
real or ostensible concession on the part of Russia by 
undertaking for the first time to preserve absolute 
neutrality as long as the war concerned Turkey alone. The 
same pu had been announced both to the Porte 
and to the English Parliament, but it had not assumed 
the form of a diplomatic engagement tendered to 
Russia. The letter to Count Scuouvatorr and the 
answer of Prince GoRTCHAKOFF constitute a complete and, 
to a certain extent, a distinct contract, although some 
of the terms of a final agreement are by the use of vague 
language on either side left open for future settlement. 
The English Government could not henceforth, without 
a breach of faith, regard the passage of the Danube, 
the occupation of Bulgaria, or the conquest of Armenia as 
a pretext for declaring war ; and, on the other hand, Russia 
has converted into a political obligation the physical 
impossibility of taking possession of Egypt or blockading 
the Canal. There is no doubt that the covenants on both 
sides, apes or negative, will be faithfully observed, 
especially as either Power would have adopted the same 
course if there had been no exchange of reciprocal conces- 
sions. Prince GortcHakorr barely notices in his reply 
a mention of the Persian Gulf which had from abundant 
caution been inserted in Lord Dersy’s letter. It is highly 
improbable that the Persian Gulf will be included in the 
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range of operations during the present war, unless indecd 
Persia should think the opportunity favourabie for taking 
part in the dismemberment of Turkey. If such compli- 
cations should arise, it may become necessary to restrain 
aggressions in which Russia will probably not directly 
share. Both the English and the Indian Governments have 
on former occasions interfered with Persian projects of 
aggrandizement. The immediate extent of conquest in 
Asia has probably long since been settled at St. Peters- 
burg; and it is highly improbable that it should include the 
Delta of the Tigris and Euphrates in its scope. 

Lord Derpy’s reference to Constantinople, and to the 
rules which regulate the navigation of the Straits, was 
probably intended as an attempt to ascertain the inten- 
tions of Russia. Little disappointment will have been 
caused by the inevitable failure to obtain a definite answer. 
When the question arises in practice, there will for 
the first time be a risk of serious difference between 
England and Russia. Prince Gorrcuakorr’s reply leaves 
his Government at liberty to occupy Constanti- 
nople as a military operation, although he repeats the 
pledge formally given by the Emperor himself that the 
capital shall not be permanently retained. It is difficult 
to understand the vague declaration that Constantinople 
shall not belong to any European Power, unless Prince 
Gorrciakorr means to exclude beforehand the pretensions 
of the Greeks. Any other possessor of Constantinople, in 
the event of the fall of the T'urkish Empire, would be prac- 
tically a dependent of Russia. Nothing would be gained 
by the nominal exclusion of Russian sovereignty if the 
most commanding position in the East were assigned to 
some petty potentate of the same order with the Prince of 
Servia or the Prince of Roumayia, who are now mere 
vassals of the Emperor of Russia. The great, if not the 
only, political merit of the Porte was that it was not only 
comparatively powerless against Europe, but that it was 
separated from Russia by invincible antipathies. The place 
of the Turks, if it became vacant, would be best supplied by 
the Greeks, in whom national fecling and jealousy of the 
Slavs might take the place of religious antagonism. A 
mere nominee of the Russian Emperor would, as effectually 
as his august patron, erect at Constantinople an impene- 
trable barrier against commerce and civilization. Prince 
GorrcuakorF abstains from renewing the promise volunta- 
rily made by the Emperor at Livadia, that Bulgaria should 
be evacuated as soon as the welfare of the population is 
effectually secured. Lord Dersy had not failed to express 
a confidence in the Imperial word of bonour which will not 
be confirmed by the absence of any response. An equally 
unbroken silence as to the navigation of the narrow seas 
indicates the determination of Russia to abrogate the exist- 
ing restrictions. It will be the business of Austria to 
permit or forbid the annexation of Bulgaria to the Russian 
Empire, or to the territory of its dependencies. The im- 
pending demand of Russia for free admission from the 
Black Sea to the Mediterranean will be conceded or chal- 
lenged by England alone. The most important question 
which arises in connexion with the claim relates to the 
possession of the shores which command the transit. 


PROSPECTS OF FRENCH CONSERVATISM. 


Nw that the dissolution has been voted by the Senate 
and carried into effect by a decree from the President 
of the RePuntic, it is possible to take stock with some ap- 

roach to accuracy of what France has gained or lost by 

arshal MacManon’s policy. The gains, if gains they be, 
are soon stated. France is the richer by one more assertion 
of authority on the part of the Executive, and by one more 
coalition of parties pledged to defend Conservative princi- 
ples by revolutionary methods. The losses which must be 
set against these gains are in substance two. In the first 
place, what the Duke of Brogtte is pleased to call the 
fiction of the superiority of the Executive to party has 
given place tu the reality which shows the President of the 
Repus.ic in the character of a party politician of the nar- 
rowest and most short-sighted order. In the second place, 
the fiction, as the same authority will perhaps call it, that 
France is in possession of any settled form of government, 
has given place to the reality which shows her given over 
toa fresh struggle between a Monarchy and Republicanism, 
instead of between rival theories of administering the 
Republic. As regards the first of these changes, it is a loss 
not so much in itself as in the present circumstances of 


France. There is a good deal to be said in favour of the 
system which would make the President ofa Republic merely 
a First Minister. If he is elected by the Legislature, this 
seems to be a more natural arrangement than one which 
keeps him in office after he has lost the confidence of those 
who have appointed him. In the present instance, the appeal 
to the country would be very much simplified if it were 
clearly understood that Marshal Mac Manon would resign 
in the event of the majority in the new Chamber of 
Deputies being adverse to his policy. It may be that he 
will retire in that case; indeed, on the whole, it is more 
likely than not that he will do so. But the probability is 
simply derived from the MarsHaL’s own character, not 
from the text of the Constitution ; and the result will be 
that, unless he makes some positive statement before the 
election, the voters will not thoroughly understand the 
effect of their votes. But, though the elevation of the 
President above party politics may not be an advan- 
tage uuder a Republican Constitution, there can be 
no doubt that, when the President is placed above party 
politics by the provisions of the Constitution, it is a mis- 
fortune for him to descend toa lower level of his own free will. 
Marshal MacManon has been elected for a fixed term, and, 
no matter what may be the opinion of the next or any sub- 
sequent Legislature as to his fitness for the office, he will 
have the right to remain President until that term has 
come to an end. Consequently it is of the utmost import- 
ance to the smooth working of the Constitution that he 
should dissociate himself in all respects from party divisions 
inside the Legislature, and make the best of such Ministers 
as the Chambers think proper to suggest to him. Sup- 
posing that the elections go against the MarsHat, and that 
he remains in office all the same, the prospect from 
now till 1880 is of the most discouraging kind. He 
has pledged himself not to repeat the error of which he 
esteems himself to have been guilty in making M. JuLes 
Srvon Prime Minister. This seemingly harmless appoint- 
ment stands to him as the representative of those conces- 
sions to Radicalism which he regards as fatal to the true 
interests of France. If the new Chamber reproduces the one 
that has just been dissolved, it will be impossible for it to 
give its confidence to any Ministry less Radical than 
M. Sivon’s. The Liberal majority may come back in 
diminished numbers ; but, if it remains a majority at all, it 
cannot come back with diminished pretensions. It cannot 
accept the Duke of Brociie as Minister except under com- 
pulsion. A country in which the form of government is 
still new can hardly undergo a greater misfortune than to 
be made the theatre of a three years’ conflict between the 
Legislature and the Executive. 


The second loss is even more serious than the first. 
Moderate men of all parties were supposed to be agreed 
that the Republic is the Government under which France 
has the best chance of enjoying that tranquillity which is 
necessary to her prosperity, if not to her existence. Even 
the Duke of Broarie himself seemed at one time to have 
yielded to circumstances, and to have ceased to contend 
against a settlement which the divisions among the Mon- 
archists had made inevitable. It will be said perhaps 
that there is nothing in the Marsuan’s new policy 
that is hostile to the Republic, and that the 
moderate Royalists who regard the Duke of Brocum 
as their leader cannot be charged with opposing the 
Republic because they support the Marswat in his resist- 
ance to Radicalism. That the Orleanists may not be 
conscious of any inconsistency between helping to found 
the Republic and helping to dissolve the Chamber of 
Deputies is highly probable. But inconsistency there is 
nevertheless. They must know of what material the 
coalition upon whose aid the MarsHat must depend is 
composed. They must know that they themselves con- 
stitute but an infinitesimal fraction of the Conservative 
army. They contribute, from accidental circumstances, a 
disproportionate number of leaders, but the rank and 
file consists of Imperialists and Legitimists. The Orleanists 
must be more than commonly sanguine if they expect 
that these factions will support any abstract theory of 
Conservatism except in so far as they think that it 
may be turned to their own special purpose, and they 
must be more than commonly confident in their own 
skill if they think to use these factions for Orleanist 
purposes. Whichever way the elections go, they will 
ultimately find that they have been the cat’s-paw either of 
Imperialists or Legitimists, or of both in succession. If 
the new Chamber presents the unlooked-for spectacle of a 
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Conservative majority, the only point which the two prin- 
cipal elements in that majority will have in common will be 
the determination to destroy the Republic. If the Right 
Centre refuse to work with them for this end, they may 
indeed break up the majority ; but, except by an exploitas 
destructive to themselves as to their adversaries, they will 
be powerless to affect the situation. If, on the contrary, 
the new Chamber contains a Liberal majority, the Consti- 
tutional Royalists will find themselves impelled against 
their will towards acts which, however consistent they 
may be with the principles of their allies, will be utterly 
inconsistent with their own principles. Each fresh 
resurrection of Imperial methods of government may 
be treated by them as an exception to be defended, 
not on any general theory, but on the special circum- 
stances of the case. But, as one case after another 
calls for precisely the same treatment, it will be found 
that the exceptions gradually choke the rule. There 
will be no appreciable difference between the policy of 
Napoteon II]. and the policy of Marshal MacMauon, 
except such as is involved in the fact that the instruments 
of the former were willing and convinced instruments, 
while among the instruments of the latter are included men 
who hate the results which they are nevertheless doing 
their best to bring about. No historical party ever pre- 
pared for itself more certain defeat or more hopeless degra- 
dation. They will have delivered France over to a fresh 
series of monarchical conspiracies, as to the issue of which 
nothing can be known except that the only form of 
Monarchy which the Orleanists favour will not be benefited. 
Politically speaking, they will have made the worst of both 
worlds. They will have the certainty of ultimate defeat 
without even the compensating enjoyment of present victory. 


PARLIAMENTS. 


yb: institution of Parliaments, or some sort of assembly 
more or less representative, has made so much progress 
in the modern world that not to have a Parliament is now 
the exception, and even Turkey has at last come over to 
the majority, and has adopted that cherished product of 
Western civilization. In some countries, too, the Parlia- 
mentary system is working better than the character and 
traditions of the nations concerned had led observers to 
expect, and Austria and Italy are for the moment brilliant 
examples of constitutional government. It must be owned, 
however, that there are some little clouds passing over the 
bright Parliamentary sky. The Kings of Denmark and 
Bavaria govern in despite of, rather than in accordance with, 
their Parliaments ; and the French Assembly, which, as its 
late President says, deserved so well of France and the 
Republic, has been summarily dismissed by a high-handed 
exercise of authority. Even at home Parliament does not 
shine just at present. The confidence of England in Par- 
liamentary government is not in the least shaken ; but, for 
the time at least, Parliament does not occupy quite the 
same place which it once did in public attention and 
esteem. This is partly owing, no doubt, to the excite- 
ment of a war which makes home politics seem tame. 
But there are other reasons, less flattering to the House 
of Commons, to account for the growing fecling that 
the reports of Parliamentary proceedings are among the 
least interesting contents of a newspaper. In the first 
place, there is an obtrusive silliness in the conduct of 
members which, if it produces some amusement, produces 
more disgust. The time that ought to be devoted to public 
business is occupied in putting and answering foolish 
questions. It is not, for example, very edifying to find 
Mr. WHALLEY gravely asking, and the Cuancentor of the 
ExcHEqQuer having gravely to answer, what are the mercan- 
tile nations which are interested in the Suez Canal being 
kept open. The way, too, in which business is blocked 
by an abuse of the forms of the House engenders 
a feeling of weariness. The House of Commons is per- 
petually in the ludicrous position of a man who 
cannot get up because some one has pinned his 
coat-tails to his seat. On Wednesday eleven members 
announced their intention to talk out a Bill, one of 
them speaking against time for two hours; and a short 
time a Bill was actually talked out by its own sup- 
porters. It is not surprising that to read debates should 
seem a wearisome waste of time when what is said is not 
meant to convince or refute, but simply to keep pace with 
the clock, It is also perhaps true that, to some extent, 


printing is taking the place of speaking. Men prefer being 
read to being heard. The new custom of writing maga- 
zine articles with the names of the writers attached 
affords politicians a means of publishing every month 
an exposition of their views which cannot be misre- 
ported, which is made at leisure and with no limits of 
space, and which appeals to the public more effectually 
than most speeches made in the House. Mr. GLapsToNE 
above all men loves this new mode of addressing the world. 
As soon as one of his interminable magazine articles is 
published, a mysterious announcement is made that he has 
another in hand. He began his attack on Sir James Brooke 
in Parliament, but he publishes it ina magazine. It is 
not in the House of Commons, but ont of it, that he 
thinks proper to state his real case and dwell on it for the 
public benefit. 

That the existence of the late French Assembly was 
brought suddenly to a close was known to every one; but 
few persons except those who have read the verbatim 


‘reports published in the official Journal have any notion 


in what a very singular way a French Assembly goes on 
while it is still in existence,and what very troubled scenes 
prevail during its discussions. It is hard to understand 
how discussion goes on at all in an Assembly which 
permits itself to behave in such an extraordinary way. 
The interruptions to a speech often take up more space in 
the report than the speech itself. A ranning fire of provo- 
cative comments is kept up, and excited members shake 
their fists at each other, and are continually dashing into 
what is called the hemicycle in order to vent their fury 
against the cccupant of the tribune. Perhaps no sitting 
of the late Assembly was more perturbed than its last, 
when it adopted the order of the day against the new 
Government. Three speakers, all Republicans, alone 
spoke, and they neither had much to say nor said much ; 
but they were so often interrupted that it took 
many columns of the official Journal to report all that 
was said. M. Louis Bianc was one of the speakers, 
and said, in his accustomed rhetorical way, that just indig- 
nation was the salt which kept nations from corruption. 
On this his speech was interrupted by a member who 
thought it appropriate to observe that French citizens are 
not hams. M. Branc proceeded to say that the Republic 
would survive the attacks made on it, and on this one of 
his antagonists invited him to favour them with a lecture 
on ’93 and the Commune. A supporter of thé orator 
sprang forward to exclaim that this was a cowardly remark. 
The Prestpent implored him to come out of the hemi- 
cycle, and he obeyed; but disorder soon again prevailed. 
M. Branc remarked that the Duke of Brociie often 
invoked order without understanding what it meant; 
and on this that notorious personage M. PavL pg Cas- 
saGNnac called out that M. Branc had better say at once 
that the Duke was une béte, but at least he could not be 
said to be a red beast. A little later on there was a general 
cry from the Left that M. Paut pr Cassacnac ought to hold 
his tongue, to which he replied that he should hold his 
tongue only if he pleased. The PresipEent on this remarked 
that he must bow to the decisions of the Chamber, and 
received the reply that M. pz Cassacnac would bow or not 
as he thought best. What could an affronted President 
do? We do not know, and perhaps M. Grévy did not 
exactly know, but what he did was to observe, ‘‘ C’est un 
scandale que cette attitude-li,” and then the debate went 
on in its usual confused manner. Vivacity isa good thing 
in its way; but the French carry their vivacity in Par- 
liament to a point which is calculated to distress the calm 
admirer of representative institutions. 

The latest flower of Parliamentary life is, however, said 
to be the loveliest, and experienced observers ask us to 
study and appreciate the demeanour and conduct of the 
Ottoman Assembly. The Turks are stated to take their 
Parliamentary pleasure in a very serious and satisfactory 
way. They do not sit, as it was anticipated, cross- 
legged on the ground, but bolt upright on benches 
in a state of grave discomfort. They have desks pro- 
vided for them which they do not use. They make 
short speeches with sufficient fluency and much earnest- 
ness, and, above all, they actually listen with keen atten- 
tion to what is said by successive speakers. There is ne 
want of independence about them; they attack obnoxious 
Ministers freely, sometimes refuse what is demanded of 
them, and bring to the notice of the Sutran and the public 
the grievances which torment them. All this is very 
creditable to them, but they are quite powerless.- The 
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Ministers whom they denounce flourish as supreme as ever. 
They tell the tales of suffering which they have witnessed 
in their provinces, but no one takes any heed. When our 
spangled friend the Suan returned to his humble home, 
he hit on the ingenious expedient of having boxes put 
up in the streets where complaints of misgovern- 
ment were to be deposited. And he hoped, if he 
could but understand what his subjects wanted,, to 
rival in a distant way the progress of the West. is 
feeble attempts at reform were, however, immediately 
suppressed by those who surrounded him, and the Ottoman 
Parliament seems destined to fulfil a position not very 
unlike that of the Suan’s boxes. The Suttan is said to 
look on his Parliament with favour, and not to be above 
enjoying the denunciations of his favourites. But he does 
not venture to dismiss the imperious Pashas who have got 
hold of him. He has something more pressing to think of 
than the grievances of his subjects. He has ever in his 
mind the thought how easily a dagger or a prison 
might terminate his career. A Palace revolution is 
the eternal spectre of Oriental despots, and the fear of 
such a revolution always comes between the SutTan and 
his Parliament. A Parliament which has no power, and 
which can only state grievances, is not a Parliament at 
all. It is only a rudimentary body out of which a Par- 
liament may one day, under new and favourable cir- 
cumstances, be formed. What the Ottoman Parliament 
would be like if its whole position were changed, and 
if it could really influence the government of the 
country, it is impossible to say. It might break down 
under the novel task, or it might show unexpected 
eapacities. Full justice ought to be done to the present 
Turks. They are not ridiculous, they are 
dignified in the conduct of business, they are very much in 
earnest, and the intense misery they have seen or felt 
makes them too anxious for redress to permit of their being 
the pliant tools of a Government. But they are only as 
yet on the threshold of real Parliamentary existence, and 
whether they will ever get inside the sacred building, or 
how, if they enter, they will behave there, time alone can 
reveal, 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE RADICAL PARTY. 


A TOWER HAMLETS Radical Association has, for 
its own purposes, made a mistake in trying definitely 
to fix on Mr. Giapstone the character which he was sup- 
posed to have assumed at Birmingham. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
understood bis business better when he abstained from ex- 
acting pledges, being, with good reason, content to have 
secured the presence of a great political leader at a meet- 
ing called for the purpose of giving a permanent organiza- 
tion to the most advanced and most exclusive section of 
the Liberal party. Having been induced so far to connect 
himself with the professed enemies of the Church Establish- 
ment, of the landowners, and of other classes and institu- 
tions which are regarded with aversion at Birmingham, 
Mr. Giapstoye was not unlikely on suitable occasions 
to proceed further in the same direction. The most 
obvious reasons of prudence ought to have prevented 
the active members of the Radical sect from hastily 
reminding their eminent proselyte of their belief that 
they had effected his conversion. The managers of 
the party have excercised a laudable self-denial in re- 
fraining from premature celebrations of their not incon- 
siderable triumph. Ostensibly the negotiation which 
resulted in Mr. Gtapstone’s visit to Birmingham was 
reduced to the-most simple terms. On condition that Mr. 
CuaMBERLAIN and his friends should confine their attention 
for the moment to Bulgaria and Turkey, Mr. Guapstone 
gave his countenance to their proposal of managing the 
constituencies and monopolizing political power by a 
gigantic federation of Clubs. It was of course a part of 
the arrangement that Mr. Giapstone should not be asked 
for an opinion in favour of the Birmingham movement ; 
bat he generously performed more than his part of the 
bargain by the use of language which was generally under- 
stood as a eulogy or Radicals, and by a more surprisi 
approval of the Birmingham practice by which aa 
achers are prohibited from giving any religious instruc- 
tien to their pupils. Themanagers of the meeting must have 
felt. that they were overpaid for their exertions and their inge- 
nuity. They will not be gratified by theintrusion of bunglers 
who try at once to land the precious fish which had been skil- 


fully hooked, and judiciously allowed plenty of line. An 
adventurer who has contrived to be seen in the compan 
of a well-known capitalist will not, if he understands his 
business, scare away his useful friend by abruptly asking 
him to put his name on a bill. 

The awkward tacticians of the Tower Hamlets must 
console themselves for their blunder and its consequences 
by the compliment of a letter from their illustrious corre- 
spondent too long to have been written on a post-card. In 
answer to their modest request that Mr. Guapstong 
would become the leader of the Radical party, they are 
reminded or informed that in his Birmingham speech 
Mr. Guapstone described three kinds of Radicals 
born or flourishing in three political generations. The 
Radicals of Mr. Giapstone’s Tory youth were soured b 
grievances which, in the opinion of their apologist, justi- 
tied their discontent. In those days Mr. Atwoop, holding 
the position which is now more ably filled by Mr. CoamBER- 
LAIN, proposed, in concert with Mr. Josep Parkes, the 
prudent and feasible enterprise of a march on London, to 
be executed by the Birmingham mob. Mr. Guapstong 
probably at the time deprecated a wild project of civil war 
which he now only by implication and retrospectively 
approves. The golden age of Birmingham revolutionary 
fervour passed away; and in the second chapter of Mr. 
GapstTone’s reminiscences the Radicals of 1850 or 1860 
were only to be recognized by their distinctive quality of 
earnestness. There was not much hope of revolutionary 
progress in the days of Lord Patmerston, who was not, 
in the sense of the word which has been popularly 
adopted, earnest, though he knew his own purpose 
and generally accomplished it. Even in those days there 
was one Conservative thoroughly in earnest, though Mr. 
Gtapstone has forgotten the exception to his rule. When, 
in 1858, he canvassed the county of Flint for a supporter 
of Lord Dersy’s Government, and when in 1859 he voted 
in the minority for Lord Dersy against the combined 
Liberal Opposition, Mr. GLapsTONE was, as now, in earnest. 
The characteristic by which he defines a Radical has much 
more uniformly distinguished himself through all his 
changes of political opinion. The earnest man always 
sincerely believes himself to be in the right ; and there can 
be no doubt that freedom from hesitation or doubt is a 
political and moral force. Theological dogmatism is a 
kindred form of the same questionable virtue. 


The Radicals of the present day were gracefully vindicated 
by Mr. Giapstone from the imputation of hostility to the 
Constitution. The audience which he addressed had just 
before sung “ God save the Queen” with a harmony and 
enthusiasm which seemed to the admiring visitor the best 
proof of their freedom from subversive designs. It is 

robable that Mr. Atwoon’s followers also sang the 

ational Anthem as long as Wit.i4m IV. was the pro- 
fessed patron of the Whig Ministry and the Reform Bin. 
It is undoubtedly satistactory that the Birmingham 
Radicals should pay honour to the Crown, although some 
of their leaders profess themselves Republicans, As it 
would have been neither courteous nor convenient to in- 
quire at the moment into their real designs, a jocose refer- 
ence to their acquiescence in conventional practices was 
well calculated to prevent unseasonable discussion. When: 
Mr. Guapstone, after the interval of three weeks, repro- 
duces the musical vindication of his Birmingham allies, he 
perhaps pushestheargumenttoofar. The name of the QuEEN 
has happily been kept throughout her reign apart from poli- 
tical struggles, and it is ible to express respect for her 
place and attachment to her person without the implication 
of any political admission or pledge. The Birmingham 
Liberal Association, though it has no objection to sing 
“God save the Queen,” is constituted for the purpose of 
destroying or remodelling all the principal institutions of 
the country. Mr. CuamBeRLaIN significantly boasted that 
the governing Committees of the Association were elected 
by universal suffrage. He and his followers have the right 
or the power of holding their own opinions; but the coun- 
try is anxious to learn whether Mr. Guapstone shares the 
convictions which they express when they are not singing, 
but speaking. It has long been known that he theoretically 


favours universal suffrage. His final decision on the prin- 
ciple of a Church Establishment is still awaited with 
curiosity. 


The unsophisticated agitators of the Tower Hamlets 
evidently believed that Mr. Giapstone had produced a 
schism in the Liberal party ; nor could it have occurred 
to them, unless their error was corrected by himself, that 
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his main object was the union which no one but himself 
had recently disturbed. He now seems to suggest that 
his relation to the Birmingham Radicals is one rather of 
tolerance than of agreement, for he protests against the 
indulgence of a morbid prejudice against any section of the 
party. The Parliamentary leaders of the Opposition had 
sufficiently proved their exemption from the weakness 
which Mr. Giapstone denounces by their efforts to cut 
down his famous Resolutions into something for which it 
was possible to vote. Mr. Mit1’s description of the Liberal 
mg as a Church was not especially felicitous; and Mr. 

L extremely disliked all kinds of Churches. Mr. Guap- 
sToNE adopts the designation for the purpose of com- 
paring political subdivisions to the sects or differences 
which sometimes co-exist in one ecclesiastical organi- 
zation. The Dissenting sects indeed for the most 
part permit no deviation to the right hand or the left ; but 
in earlier and wiser times. the Church of Rome included 
strong antagonisms of opinion; and the Church of Eng- 
land, as long as it is established, will probably retain a 
liberality which is now peculiar to itself. Mr. GLaDsTonE 
had clearly no intention of attributing to the sections of the 
Liberal party the reciprocal antipathy which irreverent 
satirists ascribe to nearly related sects. On the whole, 
Mr. Guapstone’s letter will perhaps tend to reassure 
the political associates whom he has lately often startled 
and confused. He formally repeats his resolution not 
to resume his post as leader; and he expresses a 
wish for the restitution of a union which he has, not 
perhaps consciously, deranged. One of the most im- 
portant objects which a wise politician would at present 
pursue would be the restoration and increase of the infiu- 
ence of the Whigs or constitutional Liberals. If they are 
not, like the Radicals, implacably in earnest, they combine 
readiness to promote improvement with a profound dislike 
of fundamental changes. Above all, they prevent or delay 
the tendency of political stratification to coincide with 
social distinctions. The old-fashioned Liberals must 
be content to share power with the Radicals, but they 


_ have long exercised a control over their allies which has 


tended greatly to mitigate the virulence of political con- 
tests. If Mr. Guapstone will aid his former colleagues in 
their efforts to maintain their position, he may do much to 
repair mischief which has already occurred. 


THE IRISH SUNDAY CLOSING BILL 


HE Government have had a hard time of it with the 
Irish members and the Sunday Closing Bill, and they 
cannot even console themselves with the reflection that 
they are sufferers for conscience sake. They have been 
buffeted, it is true, but it has been for their faulis, not for 
their virtues ; and under these circumstances to take their 
punishment patiently is no more than they are bound to 
do. The bistory of the Bill conveys a really valuable lesson 
to politicians in high places. The Government do not 
profess to approve the measure, or to think it called for by 
any real necessity. In their judgment the principle of pro- 
hibition, except for strictly police considerations, is a 
mistaken one. In an evil hour alike for their reputation 
and their comfort, they professed themselves partial con- 
verts to the principle of Home Rule, and consented to 
allow a majority to coerce a minority, on the plea 
that the process was to be confined to Ireland. They 
must have had some misgivings as to the soundness 
of their policy when they found Sir Witrrip Lawson giving 
up his Wednesday rather than that the discussion of an 
Trish Sunday Closing Bill should be indefinitely postponed. 
There are only two classes of measures relating to the 
liquor traffic, one which seeks to regulate and improve it, 
the other which seeks to put an end to it altogether. The 
former class has no more persistent enemy than Sir Wi- 
rrip Lawson ; and, unless he had been well assured that 
the adoption of the Bill would advance the agitation of 
which on has the charge, he would never have met Sir 
SrarrorD Norrucore with so much readiness. The 
Cuancettor of the Excnequer may be sure that 
the Parliamentary champion of the Prohibitionists is 
likely to be far better informed of the true character and 
probable working of a Bill relating to this particular 
subject than the Government themselves. If the Irish 
public-houses are to be shut on Sunday because a majority 
of Irishmen wish it, why should not the public-houses in 
any English parish be shut on Sundays whenever a majority 


of the ratepayers wish it? The introduction of a per- 
missive Sunday Closing Bill for England will be the 
natural sequel to the passing of a Compulsory Sunday 
Closing Bill for Ireland. The argument from the alleged 
unpopularity of such a restrietion will not hold good here ; 
fer Sir Witrrip Lawson will only propose to apply the 
prohibition to parishes where the ratepayers have declared 
in its favour, and where consequently the presump- 
tion will be that the change is really desired. 
Nor will the Government. be able to plead that 
minorities ought to be protected against the tyranny 
even of ratepayers; for, after throwing an Irish 
minority over, they cannot with decency pretend to be 
keenly alive to the sorrows of an English minority. They 
may not accept a permissive Sunday Closing Bill for 
England, because the majority in the House of Commons 
may for the time be opposed to it, and inconsistency may 
be a better bait for votes than consistency. But they will 
at all events have to oppose it under an uncomfortable 
sense that every speaker on the opposite benches will have 
a stone to throw at them, and that most of these stones will 
hit the mark. 


It now appears that even the alleged unanimity of the 
Irish people is exceedingly doubtful. On Wednesday, at 
all events, the speaking was mainly on the other side, and 
though there was a reason for this in the announcement 
made early in the debate that the Bill was to be talked 
out, the fact remains that there weré enough Irish mem- 
bers to talk it out. It can hardly be supposed that a sec- 
tion of the supporters of the Bill were detailed for this 
purpose ; so that, unless the members opposing it are known 
not to represent the views of their constituents, there must 
be a large body of Irish opinion which is altogether hostile 
to this kind of legislation. Thus the Government now 
find themselves committed to a crusade of a still more 
questionable character than the one in which they were 
originally engaged. The excuse they alleged for accepting 
a Bill which they did not pretend to like was the virtual una- 
nimity of Irish opinion on the subject. If the debate of 
Wednesday is to be ed as an exhibition of Irish 
unanimity, it would be interesting to assist at a really 
typical specimen of Irish discord. It is so improbable 
that the Bill will get into Committee this Session, that 
there is not much need to consider what course the 
Government ought to adopt if it should reach that stage. 
But, supposing that by some extraordinary chance the 
Government should find themselves obliged to define the 
light in which they now regard the proposal to shut up 
Irish public-houses on Sundays, there is no question what 
they ought todo. Their timidity has brought them into 
a double scrape. They have been afraid to stand by the 
sound rule that, in matters involving principle, Imperial 
legislation must be made to accord with Imperial ideas, 
and that what would be oppression of a minority 
in England does not change its nature by crossing St. 
George’s Channel; and, in their fear lest they should 
not pay sufficient deference to Irish ideas, they have not 
taken sufficient pains to ascertain what Irish ideas on this 
subject really are. They cannot be expected to confess 
the first of these errors ; but there is no special discredit 
involved in the admission that they have not hitherto been 
in possession of all the evidence that bears on the question. 
They thought that there was but one opinion in Ireland as 
to the propriety of shutting public-houses on Sunday. 
They now find that there are two opinions about it. It is 
not necessary for them to contend that a majority of Irish- 
men dislike the Bill; it is enough if they can say that it is 
not clear to which side the majority really incline. It is bad 
enough that Parliament should oppress an Irish minority 
at the bidding of an Irish majority; but it would be 
worse if it turned out that this supposed majority: existed 
only in appearance. When the Government have thus 
purged themselves of their mistaken leniency towards 
this mischievous measure, they will have time to come to 
a better mind as regards the principle on which it is 
founded. 

The Times, while admitting that. to oppose the Bill on 
the ground that it is an interference with individual 
liberty is an intelligible and respectable position, warns 
those who assume it that they must be prepared to make 
the trade in beer as free as the trade in tea. There is, 
in our opinion, very much to be said for the policy of 
making the trade in beer as free as the trade in tea—as free, 
that is to say, as regards the liberty accorded to every one 
to go into it. At all events, we hold that no restrictions 
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ought to be imposed on the trade in beer except such as 
are demanded by strictly police necessities. The objection 
to the closing of public-houses during the whole of Sunday 
is that it far beyond police necessities. It is probable 
that, if public-houses were open for as many hours on the 
Sunday as they are on the week-day, so long a spell of drink- 
ing would turn out more drunken men than the ordinary 
police of the country would be able to control. The hours 
are therefore shortened to bring the work of the police well 
within their powers. But it is impossible to say that the Irish 
= cannot cope with Irish drunkards unless the public- 

ouses are closed for the whole of Sunday. The only ar- 
gument in favour of this Bill is an argument that would 
equally tell in favour of a Bill to close public-houses on 
week-days. It is the familiar contention that, because 
drunkenness is a great evil and men cannot get drunk 
without drinking, Parliament ought to make it impossible 
for them to drink. If that argument is worth anything, it 
is worth as much for England as for Ireland, and for week- 
days as for Sundays. 


ARMY RESERVES. 


N Monday evening Mr. Hots, who has lately set up 

as an earnest army reformer on what is apparently a 

very inadequate and inaccurate stock of practical know- 
ledge of the subject, moved a Resolution on going into 
supply with regard to the Army Reserves, in support of 
which he made a speech violently attacking the adminis- 
tration and condition of the army. He undertook to state 
“certain facts to show that the existing state of things 
‘* was quite unsound.” Among these “facts” were that, 
while the military expenditure had greatly increased, the 
number of men in the army and First Reserve was less than 
in 1871 ; that the number of old pensioners was increasing ; 
that the effect of the recent increase of pay was to 
increase instead of checking desertion; that “the system 
“of recruiting was a failure,” and “the truth was, that 
“the condition of the army was such that no respectable 
‘“‘ young man would enter it, even if the pay were increased 
“to ten shillings a day”; that ‘‘a Reserve did not exist”; 
and that, while other European armies had been improving, 
ours was retrograding. On these grounds “ he hoped the 
“ House would not vote a single penny of the eleven millions 
“which remained to be passed until it had a clear intima- 
“tion of the opinion of the War Office as to the state of 
“affairs.” He shrank, however, from moving as a 
practical remedy that no money should be voted, 
and contented himself with a resolution that at least 
5,000 men who are over thirty years of age, and have had 
ten years’ service, and are now in barracks, should retire 
into the Reserve. The discussion on this speech showed 
clearly enough that most of Mr. Hoims’s “ certain facts ” 
were of a very uncertain, if not quite erroneous, character. 
Colonel ALEx4NDER urged how unjust it would be to force 
into the Reserve men who, after ten years’ service, had 
elected to serve eleven years longer under the colours ; and 
stated that, when at the end of ten years men were asked 
whether they would join the Reserve, their answer was 
almost invariably “No.” He also showed the absur- 
dity of the idea that the army would be made stronger 
by depriving it of the only element which steadied and 
leavened the great mass of the youth composing it, and the 
value of which was proved by the fact that even now 25 per 
cent. of the recruits for the line were taken for long or 
twelve years’ service. General Suute took a similar view 
as to the necessity of having thoroughly trained soldiers, 
and thought this object was not at present sufficiently 
attained ; and so did Sir H. Havetock, who also remarked 
that the proportion of exceedingly young men in the army 
was the great obstacle to carrying out the Act of 1870; 
and that the army was, on the whole, improved, and the 


increased expenditure was only a necessary condition of 


this improvement. Even Mr. Campse.i-Bannerman, who 
partly agreed with Mr. Houms’s views, threw him over 
altogether as to his facts. 

Me. Harpy then disposed of most of Mr. Hoxms’s 
statements and figures in a vigorous and, on the 
main point, decisive s h. He said that, in order 
to present a view of the British army as composed of 
bad characters and utterly deficient in physical quality, 
Mr. Hotms had quoted figures to suit his purpose, drawn 
from sources such as the police records, the inaccuracy of 
which had been exposed over and over again. Then, as to 


the desertions, the official returns showed that, in the present 
year, with increased forces, and a greater number of recruits 
than were ever before known, the desertions were less than 
they used to be. He also explained that the Continental 
war in 1870 led to a sudden increase in the British forces, 
which did not require to be permanently maintained; that 
the number of pensioners was due to the twenty-one years’ 
men enlisted for the Crimean War taking their pensions 
last year; and that, as to crime, many of the offences com- 
mitted were peculiar to the army, as slight insubordina- 
tions, disobedience to superior officers, and other breaches 
of strict discipline; and that last year, when two Army 
Corps were encamped, there was no amount of crime in 
the district, and the neighbourhood was absolutely sur- 
prised at the quietness, decorum, and order that prevailed. 
He also asserted, what will readily be believed as a natural 
result of recent measures, that there never was a time 
when men received better treatment in the army, or when 
officers were more anxious that their men should succeed, 
and that there was a great demand for good soldiers as 
non-commissioned officers. He further pointed ont that 
the progress of the Reserve must necessarily be slow, and 
expressed his own belief that the only way in which it could 
be kept up was by short service, for which the country 
seemed to show a liking. He finally laid stress on the 
value of the Militia and Volunteer forces, not merely for 
what they are in themselves, but as a means of spreading 
a military spirit and habits of discipline throughout the 
country. On the whole, he thought that, if the present 
Reserve system was slow, it was safe, and that, as it 
went on, it would yield 4,000 or 5,000 men a year. 

It may be supposed that the general impression pro- 
duced by this discussion will be, that the state of the army 
is by no means so wretched as Mr. Howtms attempted to 
prove ; and that, though it is certainly not all it should be, © 
its condition is improving in many ways. For our own 
part, we have always stood out against optimist views of 
the army, and trying to make things pleasant and give an 
idea of greater strength than we possess, in the face of 
well-known facts. At the same time, we perfectly agree 
with Mr. Harpy’s observation, that the worst enemies of 
the service are those who, like Mr. Hous, speak as if 
men lost character by entering the ranks, and as if 
there was no opportunity of getting on in the service. 
Nothing, we believe, can be more unwarrantable, not 
only as regards the facts of the case, but as a matter 
of public policy, than to keep away men from the army 
by discrediting it in popular esteem. Such a body must 
always necessarily be of a very mixed nature; and the 
fact that bad characters are now regularly discharged 
would seem to indicate the anxiety of the authorities to 
keep up the army toa good standard of morality and re- 
spectability. On the other hand, while doing justice to the 
tendency to improvement which is observable on various 
points in the constitution and practical efficiency of our 
military forces at the present time, it is impossible not to 
see that there are also other points on which there is still 
much to be done. If, for instance, there are grounds 
for the statement made to General SuuTe by a com- 
manding officer at Aldershot that “he had in his regiment 
“* 700 men under one year’s service, colour-sergeants of two 
“ and three years, and 300 or 400 recruits to drill with no 
‘“ men fit to instruct them,” this cannot be said to be a state 
of things with which we ought to be content. Moreover, the 
reduction of height is to be regretted, and the omission of 
the autumn manceuvres is undoubtedly a great mistake. 
Some consolation, however, may be found in the SECRETARY 
for War’s assurance that he is satisfied with nothing so long 
as improvement can be made. 


THE PLEASURES OF SOCIETY. 


hae proper treatment of pleasures is a subject which might 
fitly engage the attention of our educational reformers. Of 
the 950 boys who are supposed to be learning something at Eton, 
a large proportion will atter the age of twenty spend their whole 
time in devising fresh amusements for themselves and their friends. 
New schools have been built there, and the rising generation has 
the advantage, denied to the last, of studying chemistry, geology, 
and botany. We feel certain that, if it were properly represented 
to the authorities, they would constitute a new department of 
science, and add to their programme dinner-giving, the reception 
of guests at breakfasts in the playing-tields, pigeon-shooting, and 
supper parties twice a week at Skindle’s. The boys would in this 
way be prepared for their real duties in life, and would feel that 
they had not lost the ten years previous to their entrance into 
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society. It is the inventor of new pleasures who obtains the grati- 
tude of the world. No one cares fora permanent benefit. The man 
who should discover a remedy against death would not be made 
half as much of as the man who should enable his fellow-creatures 
to drink as much wine as they liked without getting drunk. The 
largest testimonials are given to the purveyors of amusement. 
There is no comparison between a master of foxhounds and the 
originator of the og system. The end of existence is leisure ; 
but when leisure has been obtained, or when it is a birthright, it 
becomes a very troublesome thing. It appears to be most trouble- 
some in London, and any suggestion as to how the hours may be 
spent with the least weariness is eagerly welcomed. ‘This 
year @ fresh pleasure would excite more than ordinary grati- 
tude. Prince's has died a natural death, the Orleans Club 
is too far off, London is very hot, rather dull, and rather 
r. The number of people willing to be entertained is larger 
than the demand for them, and the result is that rooms and 
staircases are most disagreeably crowded. The season may there- 
fore be recommended to the notice of those excellent women who 
wish to leave the position in which they were born and create for 
their families a fresh a If there is any crossing-sweeper 
with sufficient savings who knows a hall-porter who is on terms of 
intimacy with the members of his club, the thing may be done at 
once, and half the duchesses in London will be at the cotillon, 
Who shall say we are a proud nation? Money must first be found, 
and the acquaintances will follow. People come to town to go 
out, and if the big house is closed they will rush anywhere sooner 
than stay at home. Ifa woman were to issue cards for the ins 
tion of her husband's toothbrushes or her own receipted bills, 
hundreds of guests would flock to the sight, and say how interest- 
ing it was, and how good it was of the hostess to show her pretty 
things. When a man buys a dinner-service in these days, the 
tradesman sends off a huge card emblazoned with coronets request- 
ing his customers before a given day to come and look at it. The 
success of this kind of entertainment is dependent on the curiosity 
of women, which will lead them anywhere. As their conversation 
consists solely of personal comments, it is a matter of real import- 
ance to them to meet Midhat Pasha, or General Grant, or a new 
beauty. The next day in their broken English they will give an 
account of these distinguished persons to those of their friends who 
preferred remaining at home to swelling the ranks of the mob 
which collects after dinner in some house which can only hold 
with comfort the guests that have dined there. The hostess can- 
not plead ignorance as to the feelings of those who have availed 
themselves of her invitation. She may hear on the top of the 
stairs the remarks, uttered with perfect frankness, by the descend- 
ing guests. The cabin ladder which leads to the ground floor is 
quite blocked up, and they have time to assure their friends in an 
audible voice that, had they known what a mobit was going to be, 
nothing would have induced them to come; that the atmosphere 
was that of a public bath, and that py Re apa not be in the least 
surprised if the recent catastrophe at Bath were to be surpassed. 
The wisest are those who drive to the house, see the surging 
crowd, and then prudently drive home again. The entertainment 
has its merit—namely, cheapness. Indeed, if the lost cloaks could 
be decently disposed of, # party might be made to pay its own 
expenses. 
nvitations in London and invitations in the country have one 
notable difference. The civility in the first case is on the side of 
the entertainer, in the second on the side of the entertained. To 
leave your own occupations, to break through your own habits, to 
accept the hours and the cooking and the friends of others for 
three or four days, is no light matter. The guests may be un- 
sympathetic, the weather bad, the anticipation of discomfort only 
equalled by the reality, and the day of departure the only happy 
one. The “rest” and “ drest” days can just be gone through with 
uanimity ; but Sir Walter himself would not now take advantage 
ot the “prest” day. London, however, does not demand more 
than two or three hours from a guest, and in offering him a dinner 
means to do hima kindness. This is the highest form of civility ; 
no one can ask all his acquaintances to dinner, as no one can afford 
to give a sovereign to every one he knows. It is unfortunately 
not the practice of society to present its neighbours with a pound 
apiece ; but it isits habit to give dinners; and as long as this latter 
form is not superseded by the former, all honour should be given 
to it as the most pleasant of entertainments. To appraise rightly 
the value of invitations, starting with the formula that a dinner is 
worth from one pound to thirty shillings, would be an interesting 
task. A ball might then be set down at ten shillings, a party to 
meet English royalty at half-a-crown, to meet German royalty at 
eighteenpence, a water party at fourpence, and an invitation to 
the church without one to the breakfast afterwards as a com- 
letely minus quantity. A protest should be entered against this 
test innovation ; and if in this hot weather cider cup in the 
porch and badminton in the vestry are not provided, the wedding 
should be regarded as deficient in decent formalities, It is 
almost useless, however, to suggest improvements. Society 
has its fags to treat as it pleases, which each year 
it renews from the public schools and the universities, and 
unless they are born in the purple, it is only after a succession 
of water parties and expeditions to the Crystal Palace that the 
of dinners is won. Hereditary legislators alone enjoy the 
privilege of not having their folly counted against them, and they 
alone can sit throughout dinner silent and stupid, certain of 
\urther invitations, until 
wsitiou. They constitute an important factor in dinners, but they 


render the task of the hostess very difficult, It seems so easy to 
give a pleasant dinner, and it is so hard. Even if you had the 
advantages of royalty, and could command the attendance of all 
the most agreeable men and women in London, the result might 
still be a failure. There are not more than five or six recognized 
talkers, and even their success depends on many a little unforeseen 
circumstance. The days are long past when even the belief in the 
story told of sag at Bowood was possible, much more the 
event itself. Were Macaulay to dine out this evening, and say 
the Baronets of England backwards, with the dates of their 
creations, or enumerate forwards the towns in Roumelia that 
begin with a P, nobody would listen to him, and he would be 
asked by some clerk in the Treasury whether it was true that he 
had never been in love. The man who absorbs the whole conversa- 
tion is looked upon as a nuisance, and no superfluity of knowledge 
on his part is sufficient to compensate the enforced silence of 
others. Hero-worship is no longer practised, and the sound of 
his own voice is what every man likes best to hear. There is 
now a respectable dead level of mediocrity in conversation. 
If there are a few men who help to make a dinner go 
off well, still too much reliance must not be placed 
upon them, as they mostly dislike one another, and their 
spirits depend greatly upon their digestion. The first condi- 
tion of a successful dinner is that there should be conversation, 
or rather noise. Few men or women can finish a sentence, but 
they can laugh, appear amused, and utter interjections indicating 
surprise, interest, or dissent, That even this, however, should 
take place, it is necessary that the guests should live more or less 
in the same set, and use the same shibboleths. It is an excellent 
thing to be kind-hearted, and somewhere at some time no 
doubt good nature has its reward; but it does not come at 
dinner when the hostess has asked one or two country 
neighbours, a cousin from a neighbouring hotel who is never 
engaged, and a relation whose well-known powers of effectu- 

y damping any society in which she may be have long 
excluded her from nearly every house but her own. There 
are men and women who go out as they would go to bed, or wash 
their hands, or read family prayers. It never occurs to them that 
vivacity and exertion are required from them. Their friends 
would gladly pay them five pounds a season if they would only not 
be offended and would look upon the fee as an equivalent for being 
asked to dinner, Not only are they hopeless themselves, but they 
are the cause of mistakes in others. It is all very well to say that. 
small rooms must not be filled, that dinners of ten are the 
pleasantest, that people with moderate incomes should not attempt 
large entertainments ; but what is to be done with the ruminating, 
uninteresting animal who must be asked out, who is certain to 
accept the invitation, and who is a constant source of trouble to 
her hostess owing to the impossibility of finding any one to wake 
her into life? She would exhaust an electric battery, and before 
the fish is in the room both the men near her have given her up 
for the rest of dinner. Among twenty persons she is a trial, but 
among twelve she is a death’s-head, and would fitly supply its place 
at an Egyptian banquet. 

There are many misfortunes in store for dinner-givers. They must 
know whom not to invite together. Politics or other causes may 
have temporarily separated old acquaintances. The dinner will not 
be made a greater success by the juxtaposition of two members 
of Parliament who no longer speak to one another, or of a 
boy and a girl who have, after an engagement of six months, 
fortunately discovered that in no respect were they suited 
to one another. Some of the party have haps at the 
very last moment sent an excuse, and the result is a row of four 
men all sitting next to one another. Of these, two are certain to 
be in a bad humour. No mandines out to sit between two men; 
and he would much prefer to dine at his elub, in which case he 
can order his own dinner, read his book, and get free play for his 
legs. The ordinary attitude of man towards man is that of . 
suspicion. They meet like dogs in the street ; an encounter may 
not take place, but they are ready for one. If possible, the 
arrangement in the Ark should be imitated, and each male take in 
a female to dinner. The pairing must be made with a proper 
regard to age, and the lamb must not be given to the were-wolf. 
The were-wolf may like it; but the lamb’s mother will be dis- 
consolate. If she is to enjoy herself, let her be under the delusion 
that her daughter will be led to the altar the moment dinner is 
over by the young man who has sat next to her. The next best 
thing to being unmarried is to.be a widower. A good widower is 
as useful as a good bachelor; indeed better, in so far as he has a 
life interest in the fortune of his tirst wife. Let Lord Methuselah 
therefore take in the youngest girl in the room. Age has its 
excuses ; and, if he puts his arms round her neck once or twice in 
the evening, the world will only say “How very like Lord 
Methuselah!” His income is large; and, if the disparity in 
years is so as well, it is better that it should be on his side 
than on hers. 

All these drawbacks considered, it might well be asked, 
Who can give a pleasant dinner, and what are to be its 
constituents? We suspect that the pleasantest dinners are given 
at a great cost. There must be, in consequence, many dull 
ones; and there are but few people who are free irom the ties 
produced by a seat in the county, by a large number of relations, 
or by a great position. One advantage in dinner-giving is that it 
tends to equality. Three thousand a year may give as pleasant an 


marriage strips them of their fictitious | evening as thirty. Besides which, less is expected from the former, 


and the pleasure produces a greater effect. The room must be 
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very smal] that will not hold eight guests; the servants of the | 
house are sufficient in number, and the cook need not be worried 
about entrées which she can neither spell nor make. The largest 
houses and incomes give indisputably the worst food and the worst | 
wine—a fact which ought to inspire the possessors of moderate for- 
tunes with courage. In this age of great expenditure, when an 
»xhibition will shortly be made of the last poor man, it is curious 
that the art of cooking should be almost extinct. At nearly all the 
clubs the dinner is indifferent, while in private houses it is usually 
as bad as it is pretentious. And yet, when all has been said, there is 
no such pleasant form of entertainment, and none in which success 
brings greater gratification to both guest and host. The habit is 
an essentially English one ; and, even if a dinner is dull, it should , 
be remembered that at any rate it is better than either a pleasant 
luncueon or delightful breakfast. 


THE CHURCH OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
AND THE POOR.—II. 


grec the various references to churches and church-goers, par- , 
sons and congregations, which are so common in the essays and | 
other contemporary history of the last century, we do not learn that 
the poorer classes failed in the duty of church-going. It was as 
much their habit as that of their betters. We gather this indi- 
rectly from apparently unfriendly criticisms on their appearance and 
behaviour in church. In themselves, apart from some unpleasant | 
peculiarity, they are evidently not considered interesting members | 
of the assembly, but their presence is so much a matter of course | 
that few words suffice to indicate it. A writer in the Guardian, | 
in the year 1713, happening one morning to rise early, thought he | 
could not the time better than by attending, upon the admo- | 


nevertheless be the wickedest fellow in the parish. The old 
Women, too, in the aile might be told that their time would be 
better employed in attending to the sermon than in fumbling over 
their tattered Testaments till they have found the text, by which 
time the discourse is near drawing to a conclusion.” The satire 
concludes with judicious advice to the boys and girls not to 
make posies or crack nuts; and with some reflections on psalm- 
singing which show how zealous the villagers were on this 
point, and also how embarrassed by the change from Stern- 

old and Hopkins to the New Version. Such uncultivated 
heartiness is very disgusting to the literary taste of the period ; 
but as time goes on, and the common pom begin to show 
a bolder sympathy with the so much dreaded and abhorred 
“enthusiasm,” this sentiment towards them gathers bitterness. 
Wherever their ignorant or tasteless leaning towards fervour shows 
itself it calls forth a certain loathing, their inferiority, social and 
intellectual, being always too prominent in the writer's mind for the 
notion of a common nature and brotherhood to have any practical 
eflect on the judgment; but that they should presume to have 
religious opinions, and to be caught by doctrine and dogma, was 
too much. One essayist, vehement against Whitefield and the 
new style of pulpit eloquence, and profuse in the opposing ideas 
of “decent,” “plain,” “ chaste,” and so on, loses measure in 
his contempt, and will not even own the patent fact of the 
preacher's popularity :—“ Vehement heat may perhaps kindle the 
zeal of a few enthusiastic old beldams in the aisle; but it has a 
very different effect on the more rational part of the congregation.” 

The ideal parson for unlettered humanity was with these 
gentlemen formed on a very different model. The World 
(1753) has a description of a village clergyman and his wife 
which really quite runs away with the writer's fancy. They 
are perfectly aco on fifty pounds a year, supplemented by 
his patrimony of two hundred and fifty guineas. She bakes, and 


nition of the church bell, the six o’clock morning service. It is ; he brews and fattens pigs for bacon, “and in all my life I never 
natural that a literary man, finding himself placed in these unusual | eat better.” They are absolutely devoted to one another, and are 
circumstances, should turn the occasion to some account for his almost worshipped by their parishioners. The parson divides his 


yeaders, and equally natural that he should allow his critical faculty 
full scope on an oceasion so encouraging to self-complacency. For he 
was first there, and could employ the interval in a great many | 
pious reflections missed by late comers. 


, “Whether it be that | 
people think fit to indulge their own ease in some secret pleasing | 
fault, or whatever it was, there was none at the confession but a 
set of poor scrubs of us who might have, without interruption 
from anybody else, humble, lowly hearts, in trightful looks and dirty 
dresses at our leisure.” “ When we poor souls,” he goes on to 
say, “had presented ourselves with a contrition suitable to our 
worthlessness, some pretty young ladies in mobbs popped in here 
and there about the church, clattering the pew doors after them, 
and squatting into a whisper behind their fans.” The congre- 
gation described nts an astonishing number of types for six 
o'clock inthe morning. We have the lady’s-maid staring about her, 
the military “ jackanapes” exciting in the observer all the indig- 
nation imaginable, a “good number of very jaunty slatterns,” two 
or three sets of whisperers, and “a few in whose looks there 
appeared a heavenly joy and gladness upon the entrance of a 
new day, for whose sakes it is worth while that the Church keeps 
up such early matins throughout the cities of London and West- 
minster.” ith the shabby underlings who, to the scandal 
of the writer, officiate instead of the beneficed clergy at this early 
hour, we are not here concerned; but the poor are represented 
by those scrubs who share with him the palm of punctuality. 

As time passes on the labouring classes are still assumed to be obe- 
dient children of the Church. A paper in the Connoisseur (1754), 
denouncing the feeling in the country against the Jews’ Naturaliza- 
tion Act, complains that the ignorant are led by the clergy in their 
opposition. The vicar thunders anathemas from the pulpit, seconded 
by the clerk, who is careful to enforce his arguments by selectin 

“staves proper for the occasion. Not only do thoroughpaced Hig 
‘Churchwomen wear orthodox ribbons ing the inscription 
“No Jews ; Christianity for ever,” but every petty village abounds 
with the most profound statesmen, and “ it is common to see our 
rustic politicians assembling after sermon, and settling the good | 
of their country across a tombstone like so many Dictators from 
the plough.” In another paper ( 1756), in which the state of vi 


churches is the subject, a terrible of neglect is laid on all | 
concerned, but we never hear of the falling off of the village con- | 
gregation. The writer is hard upon the erg | for keeping their 
own houses in repair and letting the house of God fall into ruins, | 
as though the cost of repair lay upon them. “It is no un- 
common thing to see the parsonage-house well thatched, and 
in exceeding good repair, while the church perhaps has 
searce any other roof than the ivy that grows over it.” 
He is severe upon the squire, or his ancestors, who, to leave a 
lasting monument of his maguiticence, has “adorned the altar- 
i with the richest crimson velvet, embroidered with vine 
ves and ears of wheat”; he is severe upon the parson who, in 
the pulpit, similarly adorned, stands in dirty surplice and a periwig 
which has transferred its faculty of curling to the band; but his 
severity culminates on the behaviour of the rustic congregation :— 
“Tf Iwas concerned to see several distressed pastors, as well 
as many of our country churches, in a tottering condition, I was 
more offended with the indecency of worship in others. I could 
wish that tho clergy would inform their congregations that there 
is no occasion to scream themselves hoarse in making the 
responses ; that the town crier is not the only person qualified to 
pray with due devotion; and that he who bawls the loudest may 


labours of composition fairly between his wife and his flock. This 
happy pair's “favourite amusement is reading; now and then 
indeed our friend scribbles a little ; but his performances reach no 
further than a short sermon or a paper of verses in praise of his 
wife.” Against such idyllic pictures of the clerical life, “ popular 
preachers ” (the term is used as a novelty) stood in sharp and irri- 
tating contrast. The old panacea of rhetorical reading of the service 
could not meet the emergency. The thing was aa unin- 
telligible to the men of culture and refinement who had settled the 
question of religion to their satisfaction through the easy process of 
explaining mysteries by what was intelligible and then ignoring 
them altogether. Sometimes the mania is attributed to the mere love 
of crowds—no doubta powerful impulse. “People prefer enthusiasm 
to religion, and Mr. Whitefield to their parish priest, because Mr. 
Whitefield of all men living has the greatest knack at gathering a 
crowd about him.” Who formed the first nucleus of the crowd is 
not explained. That there was anything in the sermons congenial to 
man’s nature or needs was the last thing thought of. It all came 
of the disease of enthusiasm—so called, that is, when it seized upon 
the vulgar and wore the garb of religion. ‘‘ But,” writes one of 
these gentlemen to his friend Clytander (1739), “ whilst I entirely 
approve of your design and rejoice in the hope of seeing enthu- 
siasm thus successfully attacked in her strongest and most formid- 
able holds, I would an your mercy for her in another quarter, 
and, after having expelled her from her religious dominions, let me 
entreat you to leave her in undisturbed enjoyment of her civil 
possessions. To own the truth, I look upon enthusiasm in all 
other points but that of religion to be a very necessary turn of 
mind, as indeed it is a vein which nature seems to have marked 
with more or less strength in the tempers of most men. There is 
indeed a certain heightening faculty which universally prevails 
through our species.’ 

This plea, we believe, expresses a very generally received view of 
the day. Everything we read both of the studious and the 
social life of the greater part of the last century makes us feel 
that it must have been a very comfortable life. People understood 
the art of living to this end. It is impossible not to feel a sense 
of regretful envy at the pleasures of the social intercourse of that 
time; the cheerfulness, the leisure, the repose, the absence of 
struggle which its records imply. This easy-going life might well 
be at the bottom of the extreme horror of disturbance from 
religious excitement. It is not zeal on one side pitted against zeal 
on the other, but a preference for the religion which makes the 
least stir or change. That religion was the best which kept people 
in the groove they found themselves in; that religion ib die. 
turbed people, and set them questioning and objecting, was an 
intolerable intrusion. Therefore, enthusiasm was the privilege of 
those who knew how to use it, and could put this “ heightening 
faculty” to dilettante service; but in ignorant hands which 
could only apply it to vast interests, altering the relations of 
the seen and the unseen, it assumed the features of earthquake or 
conflagration. The main, almost the only, subjects for enthusiasm 
in the labouring and unlettered classes are indeed formidable ones 
—politics and religion. In this horror of the literary world we 
see a fear of change and upheaval in matters which came nearer 
home to their business and bosoms than the doctrine of free grace 
so much cried out against. 

There were not wanting at that time men of cool temperament 
who saw quite clearly the true ground of this literary horror of 
enthusiasm. One Dayid Fordyce (not he of the Sermons) of the 
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Marischal College, Aberdeen, wrote exceedingly well on this point 
jn the middle of the century. He excellently describes what a 
sermon ought to be, and what effect it ought to produce on the 
hearer ; and, while doing full justice to the sermons of his own day, 
explains in what they were wanting, notwithstanding that these 
well-reasoned harangues suited the temper and taste of their 
audiences. “ Perhaps,” he says, “‘ were any bold preacher to take 
things in another key, to appear, and to be indeed what he appears, 
much in earnest, and to come more home to the real concerns and 
feelings of mankind, I am afraid he would find but a cold reception 
from the more polite and refined part of his audience; he would 
in all probability pass for an enthusiast, or at best for one who 
wanted to draw the attention and respect of the world by his 
prs. angeey And if, instead of leaving his auditory cool, as they 
chose to be, he should warm and interest their hearts and send 
them away serious and thoughtful, he would be deemed to have 
laid rhetorteal traps for them, and played artfully on their passions 
at the expense of their reason.” 

But our reason for dwelling on the then prevalent literary taste in 
sermons is not because of its effect on the critics themselves; it 
was chiefly of importance as it told on the poor and uneducated, 
for whom it never occurred to anybody that a different style of 
preaching might be more suitable. People in comfortable circum- 
stances might easily prefer the line of teaching that keeps up order 
and comfort ; but for the poor, to whom this world was anything 
but a blissful home, the true preacher was he who opened to them 
visions of a new world, who lifted them out of themselves, gave 
them things to fear and things to hope for beyond the dull 
course of their daily life of want and toil, who made them realize 
that they had minds and souls with the utmost force and pathos 
of his eloquence. Any one might have known—and would have 
known, if he had ever given the lower class credit for any intelli- 
gence beyond their craft—that the glowing and impetuous words 
of such a preacher would impart a stimulus to more than the old 
women whom the essayists regard as the only fitting recipients of 
them. But the literature of the day never owns this. The 
crowds who followed the great impassioned preachers are only the 
more low and brutal in their eyes for that very reason. Let us 
take one example, which seems to us in point, though the actors 
in the grievance had no doubt something to say for themselves. 
The name of Romaine still lives as that of an English Chureh 
divine of Wesley and Whitefield’s school, and his books, Calls to 
the Unconverted, Alarms to a Careless World, &c., have still their 
readers. He was lecturer at St. Dunstan’s, where the parishioners 
enjoyed the questionable privilege of electing to the evening 
lectureship. ‘There can be no doubt that Mr. Romaine was a very 
earnest, zealous man, and that his eloquence had great power 
over a certain class of hearers, though not, it seems, over his 
congregation proper, who literally turned him out of his lectureship 
on the ground of his popularity, making out of it a charge of 
schism. In September 1759 an apology was published for this 
proceeding, of which the critic writes :— 

The author, with great appearance of moderation and in terms of due 
respect for Mr. Romaine's character, expostulates with that gentleman, as 
the author of a schism in the parish of St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, by his 
pertinaciously insisting on being continued in the lectureship; and 
endeavours to evince the necessity which his parishioners were under, of 
perry Nes on account of the difficulty of forcing their way to their 
pews, “ through a ragged—unsavoury multitude—pushing, squeezing, and 
shoving forward, riding on one another’s backs, tearing their clothes to 
pieces with eagerness to get within hearing of the preacher ; some panting 
for breath ; others sweating and staring, with their eyes starting out of 
their heads ; others not able to bear up against the press with which they 
were thronged on every side, fainting and falling to the ground, when it is 
almost impossible to prevent their being trampled to death.” 

No doubt it was very disagreeable to the parishioners to have 
to push their way under such circumstances, when perhaps the 
sermon was as little to their taste, and made them as uncom- 
fortable, as the ragged audience ; and probably in carrying their 
point they secured free access to the pews of St. Dunstan’s in 
petuity. Yet we cannot but think that, if they and the Church 
of their day had made the unsavoury multitude welcome, even 
at the cost of the pews, the multitudes of our day would not 
have been crowding to hear Jos the Fiddler, or some woman 
of stentorian powers, or that other light whose qualifications as 
a preacher of the Gospel are condensed in the announcement that 
he has been in geol nine times. 


CORFU AND ITS NAMES. 


sg great argument to establish the fact of a long-abidi 

Slavonic occupation in Greece has always been 
in local nomenclature, the actually Slavonic names and the Greek 
names which have displaced older Greek names. The former class 
speak for themselves; the latter class are held to have been given 
duritg the process of Greek reconquest. Nor can there be any 
reasonable doubt that there isa large amount of truth in this 
doctrine, if only it is ry in moderation, and is not pressed to the 
extreme conclusions of Fallmera: Bat it is important to note 
that the change from one Greek name to another has taken place 
also when there has been no foreign settlement, no reconquest, no 
violent change of any kind. One of the greatest of Greek islands 
has lost one Greek name and taken another, without the operation 
of any of the causes which are said to have brought about the 
change of nomenclature in Peloponnésos. Crete and Euboia, we 
may say in passing, seem to have their names, when in 
truth they have not; but Korkyra y has changed its name, 


It had, for all purposes, beeome Corfu—in some spelling or other; 
till the modern revival—unwisely, we must venture, to think 
—brought back, not the true local Kopxvpa, but the Attic and 
Byzantine Képxvpa, ity and island alike are now again 
Kepxupa ; or rather we cannot say that the city is again 
Képxupa, as the modern city never was Képxvpa at all, nor even 
Képxvpa. The modern town of Corfu—in its best Greek form 
Kopudo—stands on a different site from the ancient town of 
Képxvupa, and there can be little doubt that the change of name 
is connected with the change of site. 

The legendary history of the island goes up, we need not say, 
to the Homeric tales. That Korkyra was the Homeric Scherié 
was an accepted article of faith as early as the days of Thucydides. 
His casual phrase goes for more than any direct statement. The 
Korkyraians were vavtix@ mpocxe eotw Gre ematpdpevor 
THY TOY mpoevoixnow ths Kepxupas kdéos ta 
mept ras vais. Nearly a thousand years haw Prokopios believes, 
but goes into some doubts and speculations as to the position of 
the isle of Kalypsé. His way of describing the island should be 
noticed. With him it is yopa, viv Képxupa émixadei- 
rat, Against this description we may fairly balance that of Nikétas— 
Kepxupaiwy dxpa, i) émxexdnrat Kopupo. The two answer to 
each other. Kepxvpaiov dkpa was as much an archaism in the 
eleventh century as bardxov yopa was in the sixth. The every- 
day name of the island in the days of Prokopios was still Képxupa 
or Képxupa. In the days of Nikétas it was already Kopudo. 

We put the two phrases of Prokopios and Nikétas together, 
there is no doubt that the of name ed a 
while before Nikétas, and there is some reason to Lelowe pe 
was the result of causes which are set forth in the narrative of 
Prokopios. The earliest mention of Corfu by its present name 
seems to be that in Liudprand, who calls it “Ooriphus” in the 
plural, the Greek Kopupots. The change thus happened between 
the sixth century and the tenth—the change doubtless of site no 
less than of name. And no time seems more likely for either than 
the time which followed the wasting expedition of Totilas which 
Prokopios records. Then doubtless it was that the old city, if it 
did not actually perish, at least began to decay 5 a new site began 
to be occupied; a new town arose, and that new town took a new 
name from its most remarkable physical feature, the Kopu@e, the 
two peaks crowned by the citadel which form the most striking 
feature in the entrance to the harbour of modern Corfa. 

One argument alone need be mentioned the other way, and that 
is one which perhaps is not likely to present itself to any one out of 
Corfu itself. The local writer Quirini quotes a single line as from 
Dionysios Periégétés, which runs thus :— 

vov Kopiv vairar 
Dionysios is a writer of uncertain date; but he may be safely set 
down as older than Prokopios, If then he used the later name, 
and used it in a form more modern than the Kopy@e of Nikétas, 
the whole argument would be set aside, and the name of Corfu 
would be carried back to a much earlier time. But where Quirini 
got his verse is by no means clear. We have looked in more than 
one edition of Dionysios, and no such verse is to be found. The 
only mention of Korkyra is in one verse :— 
kai Aurapn Képxupa, médov 

nor does his commentator Eustathios say one word as to the 
change of name. We can only conceive that the line must have been 
added asa gloss in some copy, printed or manuscript, which was 
consulted by Quirini. 

We will assume then that, as far as the island is con- 
cerned, Korkyra and Corfu—in its various spellings—are two. 
successive names, one of which supplanted the other, while, as far 
asthe City is concerned, they are strictly the names of two’ distinct 
though neighbouring cities, one of which fell as the other rose. 
And now the question comes, Is the island of Korkyra the 
Scherié of Homer? Is his description of Scherié and the city of 
Alkinoos meant for a description of Korkyra or any part of it, 
whether the historical city or any other? We must remember 
that the general witness of antiquity in favour of Korkyra being 
Scherié loses a good deal of its weight when we consider that 
the ancient writers felt bound to place Scherié somewhere, while 
no such necessity is laid upon us, ing this in mind, the plain 
case seems to be that it is far more likely that Seherié was no- 
where at all. In dealing with Scherié and its inhabitants, we are 
not dealing with an entry.in the Catalogue of the iliad, the 
of the are simply dealing with a 
piece of the romantic 0 . Everything about 
the Phaiakians and their as it “the whole as 
purely a play of the imagination as the Kyklépes and the 
Laistrygones. It is-indeed quite possible that, even in describing 
purely imaginary countries, a poet may bring in his remembrance 
of real places, just as the features of a real person may be repro- 
dueed in the picture of an imaginary event. The poet in painting 
Scherié may have brought in bits of local description from 
Korkyra or from any other place. But that isall. Ais we read 
the story, it seems quite as reasonable to look on the map for 
Nephelokokkygia as to look on the map for Scherié. The thinkers 
of the days of Thucydides or of some time before Thucydides, 
deeming themselves bound to place Scherié somewhere, fixed it 
at Korkyra. The reason doubtless was that the Phaiakians are 
spoken of as the most remote of mankind, far away from any others, 
and that Korkyra really was for a long time the mest. remote of 
Greek settlements in this region. When Korkyra was once ruled 
to be Scherié, the process of identification naturally went on. 
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Spots received Homeric names. Alkinoos had his grove and his 
harbour in the historical Kor' Cs this is the on —* 
of legend, and proves nothing for either geography or history. Yet 
the tale of dcherié, of Alkinoos, Arété, a the charming 
Nausikaa, is not simply one of the loveliest of tales. Scherié 
knew the use of wheeled i ; therefore Scherié had roads. 
Alkinoos, the head king, was chief over twelve lesser kings. Here 
we get real history, though history neither personal nor local. 
Scherié itself may safely be looked for in the moon ; but the roads 
of Scherié and the Bretwalda of Scherié have their place in the 
early history of institutions. 
_ Other names of the island are spoken of, as Drepané and 
Makris, descriptive names which perhaps never were in real 
use, and which, if they were, were supplanted by the his- 
torical name of Korkyra. We must again repeat that Képxupa, 
not Képxupa, is the genuine local name. It is the spelling on 
the coins of the country; it is the spelling of the Latin writers, 
who would get the name from the island itself; it is the spelling 
of Strabo. But it is equally plain that in Greeca generally the 
spelling Képxvpa prevailed. It is so in Herodotus and the Attic 
writers; it is so in Polybios; itis so in the Byzantine writers, 
who of course affect Attic forms. It must never be forgotten 
that, from the time of Polybios, perhaps from an earlier time 
than his, down to the present moment, written Greek has been 
one thing and spoken Greek another. Polybios wrote Képxvupa, 
while its own people called it Képxvpa; just as he wrote "HAs, 
while its own people called it fais. The difference has been 
thought to have its origin in some joke or sarcasm—some play on 
xépxos, xépxoupos, and the like. But the oy | form may just 
as likely be simply a tempting softening of the local form. One 
point only is to be insisted on, that the syllable Kop in Képxup, 
and the syllable Kop in Kopuda, have nothing to do with one 
another. e later name is no corruption of the elder; it is a 
genuine case of one Greek name supplanting another—perhaps 
rather a case of a Greek name, after so many ages, supplanting a 
name which the first Greek colonists may have borrowed from 
earlier barbarian inhabitants. In this case the change implies no 
change of inhabitants, no c of language. It is a change 
within the Greek language itself, which can be fully accounted for 
by historical causes. It therefore teaches that changes of name, 
such as the Slavonic theory insists on in Peloponnésos, though 
they do often arise from new settlements and reconquests, do also 
come about in other ways. 

It is for the mythologist to find out whether Homer 
had Korkyra in his eye when he described the mythic Scherié. 
This, be it again noted, is a — reasonable subject for inquiry, 
and in no way implies any historical belief in the legend. It is 
simply like asking whether the real Glastonbury at all suggested 
the mythic Avalon. History has first to deal with Korkyra in the 
eighth century B.c., when the settlement of the Corinthian Chersi- 
kratés added the island to the Greek world. From that day the 
island has a long and eventful history, reaching down to our own 
times. But, before that history begins, the historian may fairly ask 
of the ethnologist what evidence, what hints of any kind, there are 
as to the people whom the Corinthian colonists found settled in the 
island. It is not likely that they found so promising a site wholly 
uninhabited. Some feanch of the great Illyrian race, the race 
which is still so near to the island, and which still supplies it, if not 
with inhabitants, at least with constant visitors, may well be sup- 
por to have made their way into so tempting an island. The 

rbours of Corfu would surely attract the seafaring Liburnians. 
We are then brought to the common conditions of a Greek colony, 

ted, as usual, among pre-existing barbarian inhabitants, and, as 

. Grote has so strongly enforced, sure to receive a dash of bar- 
barian blood among sume classes of its members. The démos of 
Korkyra may well have been far from being of eg Hellenic 
descent—a fact which, if it be so, may go far to explain the wide 
difference between the démos of Korkyra and the démos of 
Athens. Since the time of the Corinthian settlement, the 
island has undergone endless conquests and changes of masters, 
each of which has doubtless brought with it a fresh infusion into 
the blood of its inhabitants. But since the time of Chersikratés 
there has been nothing like seag, sae displacement, or resettle- 
ment. Korkyra has ever since an Hellenic land, though a 
succession of foreign occupations have marred the purity of its 
Hellenism. And one point at once distinguishes it from all the 
neighbouring lands. Among all the changes of masters which 
Korkyra or Corfu has undergone, they have always been European 
masters. It is the one land in those parts which has never seen 
the Turk as more than a momentary invader, to be speedily beaten 
back by E rowess. 

So much for the origin and the name of the greatest of the 
group which in modern geography have come by the strange name 
of the Ionian Islands. The only sense in which that name has 
any meaning is if it be taken as meaning the Islands of the Ionian 
Sea. It ought to be needless to remind any one that the word in 
that sense has nothing whatever to do with the real Ionians, with 
the Ionic dialect or the Ionic order. It certainly has an odd 
etiect when one hears the people of Doric Korkyra spoken of as 
“Tonians”; and we have even seen the whole group of islands spoken 
of as “ Tonia,” to the = wrong of Chios, Samos, Ephesos, and 
others of the famous lonian twelve. But having said so much 
about names, we must in another article say something of the long 
series of revolutions which mark the history of Korkyra under its 
two names, and of their effect on its present state, 


THE NORTHERN COAL DISTRICTS. 


T is difficult to withhold one’s commiseration from the encum- 
bered landowner of ancient descent who makes the discovery 
of valuable mineral deposits below the surface at the family seat. 
He can only decide in one way, of course. Even if he had hitherto 
reconciled himself to the embarrassments of his lot, the possibility 
of putting up with them any longer has vanished. Far from warn- 
ing him away from the hidden treasures, the demons of the mines 
would be perpetually whispering to him that the means of making 
life easy lie ready to his hand; and naturally there is nothing 
for him but mineral leases, machinery, and a mining immigration. 
But, for his lifetime at least, the blessing is more than doubtful ; 
and he gradually grows confirmed in his first idea that luxuries 
and pecuniary serenity may be bought too dear. The ancestral 
park is ruthlessly torn to pieces; the timber he took such pride in, 
when it is not felled for mine supports, is blackened by the smoke 
from foul-mouthed chimneys; his hedges are broken down, his 
covers are poached, and his peaceful neighbourhood made hideous 
by coarse language ; until finally, perhaps, he tears up his associa- 
tions by the roots, thinking it the lesser evil to break away from 
them altogether. The painful processes by which material prosperity 
is so dearly purch have for some generations been going on 
ever faster and faster in the Northern coal country. The great 
Northern coal-fields stretch inland from the Eastern coast be- 
tween the Tees and the Coquet, and, notwithstanding a harsh and 
inclement climate, that country is naturally extremely picturesque. 
It is often hilly, and almost universally undulating. The uplands, 
with their ridges of clean-kept natural turf, bear some resemblance 
to the South-country downs, except that the forms of their 
outlines are far more varied, while they are lit up through the 
spring and the early summer with great patches of golden furze 
and broom. The rivers, following the lines of the hills, wind 
down between precipitous banks, opening pleasant changes of 
view at every turn. Where the valleys widen out they are often 
magnificently timbered; and at all events they are clothed with 
hanging woods which are carpeted with great beds of wild- 
tlowers. 

Nothing, for example, can be much more enchanting than 
the neighbourhood of the old cathedral city of Durham, with 
its hedges, copses, commons, and all the rest of it. You have 
wood and water, hill and hollow, field paths in abundance, with 
shady lanes, and everything that goes to make country life agree- 
able. The town itself, built on the narrow peninsula that is 
formed by a long-drawn loop of the Wear, in situation, as in 
some other respects, is an English Bern. Castle and cathedral, 
and the medizval buildings of the cathedral close, look down 
upon the river that flows far beneath them, and the sluggish 
waters of the Wear are more in sympathy with the academic 
drowsiness of the place than the rush and tumult of an arrowy 
Aar. Old Durham itself has escaped comparatively cheaply in 
the surrounding scramble for wealth and bustle of business. 
There is a smart new railway station, but a comfortable, old- 
fashioned inn; there are still sequestered and silent woodland 
walks, where students of the young University may lose them- 
selves in classical and mathematical meditation; the population, 
we fancy, is dwindling rather than the reverse ; the ancient streets, 
with their rude paving, are narrow and inconvenient enough in 
all conscience ; and here and there are houses almost as quaint as 
those over the low-browed arcades of Bern. But, just on that 
account, as is the case with such relics of feudalism as the 
neighbouring castle of Brancepeth, the air of antiquity is made 
more marked by the contrast with everything around. From 
any of the heights which command the city the eye ranges 
beyond its episcopal and Palatine glories over the wonders and 
the horrors of modern industry. Among fields that ought to be 
green, and woods that must once have been luxuriant, groups of 
unsightly brick chimneys are vomiting out their clouds of smoke. 
This smoke gathers in certain conditions of the atmosphere, and, 
mingling with the creeping fogs from the sea, stretches over the 
landscape like a lowering canopy. At every pit-mouth are 
Lilliputian mountain ranges of slag and refuse that have been 

dually thrown up round the eternal fires. Looking round at 
night by the blaze and glare of these scattered flames, you might 
imagine that the old times had come back again; that a Scottish 
host, with its Border light cavalry, was carrying fire and sword 
through the Palatinate, setting light to everything that was 
dry enough to burn. Then the harsh murmur of sounds strange 
to the uninitiated might recall something almost worse than the 
terrors of civil war. You hear the sighing, and creaking, and 
groaning of the toiling engines; the rattle of long trains of waggons 
that are being worked from stationary machinery by invisible 
chains. These characteristic night etlects are to be seen to the 
greatest advantage, or disadvantage, along the course of the lower 
Tyne between Newcastle and the two Shields. The river, which 
was once nearly as quiet and pellucid as it is still in its upper 
reaches above the coal districts, is now the scene of incessant 
and most grimy activity. It runs between a double row 
of coal-pits, blast-furnaces, factories, and shipbuilding yards, 
and the heabe have been stripped clean of everything that could 
possibly embarrass indefatigable industry. Labour knows no 
repose there in thriving times, and the hosts of artisans 
work double tides. It is the coal that feeds those thousands of 
fires, metaphorically as well as literally. The large export trade 
in coal has given an extraordinary impulse to shipbuilding. 
Harbours which used to shelter a dozen or so of fishing-boats have 
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been expanded, in spite of natural drawbacks, at a vast expenditure, 
to receive the crowds of steam and sailing vessels that arrive half 
in ballast to fill up with coal. Men must live where they are 
making their fortunes, and many of the old halls and country 
houses of eae ge and Durham have into the 
hands of industrial adventurers who contentedly accept these 
modern changes as the condition of their prosperous existence. 
But to those who still live where their forefathers lived before 
them, as to the strangers who come on visits to these parts with 
no personal interest either way, there is much that is sad and 
depressing in the spectacles that greet oneeverywhere. Venerable 
mansions, black with the reg | falling soot, look the spectres 
of their former selves, amid the blackened tree-trunks with their 
tainted and scanty foliage. The triumph of industry is a grand 
thing, no doubt; and it must be matter for sincere congratulation 
with patriots that we have the coal that has placed us in the front 
rank among nations. But sentiment sometimes will have its way, 
and it is hard to appreciate the moral and political significance 
of an atmosphere i with coal-dust and poisoned with 
mineral fumes. 


The great fact that we must somehow make a living is early borne 
in upon all people who are not born with silver spoons in their 
mouths. Yet it does seem strange that, with a choice of callings, 
so many should be tempted even by the most liberal pay to tie 
themselves to what is in many respects a life of wretchedness, 
For ourselves, we never could see much that is attractive in the 
lot of a cabin-boy, yet we can understand that boys should have a 
longing for the sea, with the prospect of adventure and excitement 
which it —— up to them. But it is difficult to conceive how 
even hereditary instinct and custom should supply the coal-mines 
with their crowds of labourers. Of course habit goes for much, 
physically as well as mentally, and science and _ legislation 
working in hand have done much to render mining exist- 
ence more tolerable than it was. Double shafts and a variety 
of other useful reforms have diminished the inevitable risks 
and greatly improved ventilation. But mining labour, after 
all, must be most urwholesome at best; and, indeed, this ma 
be seen in the stunted frames of the colliers. They have to wor 
in a temperature that is almost intolerably hot, cramping them- 
selves into all sorts of distorted attitudes. Custom goes for a good 
deal, as we have said ; but conceive what it must be to hew tons of 
coal lying on your side or back. Then, though the sun in the 
Northern coal country is very generally overcast, and though the 
breezes commonly mingle less pleasing odours with those of the 
fields and flowers, yet to renounce one and the other through the 
week, and only to come to the surface on Sundays, is a serious 
sacrifice. It is almost as bad should the collier be on a night shift 
instead of a day one, resigning himself to turning day into night 
for the term: of his natural existence. In self-defence he must 
needs turn a blind eye to those charms of nature which often exer- 
cise an unconscious influence on the uneducated people who work 
aboveground. Practical considerations preponderate 
with him, and perhaps it is well for him that it should be so. 
Nothing can, architecturally, be more mean or hideous than the 
tows of dingy little brick a which are the invariable style 
in all the colliery villages. ut it is some compensation 
that they are for the most part infinitely more comfortable 
than the picturesque creeper-covered cottages of Southern field- 
labourers. At least they are comparatively commodious and 
thoroughly weathertight. Materially the occupant is very well 
off when times are good, and it is but right that such work as his 
should be adequately remunerated. In slack times or on strike he 
suffers the more that he usually lives generously and has sur- 
rounded himself with many comforts, which then gradually find 
their way to the auction-room or the pawnbroker’s. Looking in 
through the open door, you see a small room almost overcrowded 
with massive mahogany furniture ; generally a four-post family bed- 
stead seems on the point of being thrust out into the street. The 
walls are bright wi ee prints, and there is a great show of 
staring-patterned crockery on the shelves. His children sprawling 
on the old are well fed and warmly clothed. If you chance 
to see him at his evening meal there is a substantial joint of meat 
on the table, and the neighbouring grocer and publican are sure to 
do a roaring trade. That he is often rough in his manners, some- 
what free in his habits, and loose in his morals, is only what might 
be expected. The artificial existence to which he has condemned 
himself can hardly foster either the graces or the virtues. We 
believe that he makes a practice of washing after work ; but if it 
be true that cleanliness comes next to godliness, to pass half of 
one’s time in a state of ineffable — can hardly be conducive to 
paw Sg self-respect. Laying by against the future is all very 
well; but we can understand such a man, though we may be bound 
to blame him, making the most of his short hours of relaxation. 
He ought to go respectably to church of a Sunday, and possibly 

may go to some meeting-house or other; but we must confess 
that it is only human nature, after all, should he prefer to pass 
his sole holiday out of doors, If he throws about his money 
in betting freely on quoits or bowls, or in his pet amusement of 
pitch-and-toss, he may that, as he works in perpetual 

il, excitement of some kind is almost a necessity with him. If 

is a tem man so much the better for him, and for his 
wife and chi ; but we fear many of us might be tempted to 
exceed in beer if we had paseod the day in the depths of a coal- 
mine and a climate of s00 piration. All things con- 
sidered, we believe the bulk e coal-miners to be a decent 


and hardworking set of men; but the standard of respectability, 


morals, and manners is necessarily lower with them than with 
those of their countrymen who enjoy greater advantages and 
pass their working lives under more elevating conditions. They 
are beset by special temptations, to which they frequently succumb. 
There must always necessarily be a large proportion of black sheep 
among them, who become exceptionally brutal and violent in their 
habits. But this moral deterioration, with the spoiling of so 
much of our rural scenery, seems to be among the penalties 
society has to pay for the industry which is at the bottom of the 


prosperity of the country. 


THE CRISIS IN THE GERMAN PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


‘0 much has been said of late about the ecclesiastical crisis in 
Catholic Germany, both as represented by Prince Bismarck’s 
contest with Rome and by the Old Catholic movement, that it 
may possibly surprise some of our readers to learn that the present 
is also regarded as a very critical period in the history of the 
German Protestant Church. We say the German Protestant 
Church, for we must caution the unwary against the popular error 
of calling it the Lutheran Church, which virtually ceased to exist 
just sixty years ago. It was in 1817 that Frederick William III. 
of Prussia, by a high-handed act of sovereign policy, forced the 
Lutheran and Calvinistic confessions into unwilling fusion under 
the common designation of the Evangelische Kirche, which has 
been thenceforth the proper title of the Protestant State Church 
in Germany. It is true that the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
(Reformirte) sects have managed to on a feeble and 
recarious existence by the side of the Establishment ; 
but their numbers have constantly dwindled away, and partly 
for a reason which has a direct bearing on one curious aspect 
of the existing crisis, to which we shall refer more fully by and 
by. Since the German princes assumed the name of Protestant 
at the League of Smalcald, German Protestantism has always 
leaned heavily on the secular arm, or, to use later phraseology, 
has been essentially Erastian. It was in Germany that thefamous 
maxim, Cujus regio, tllius est religio, first became current; and 
Erastus, from whom the system eventually called after him derived 
its name, was a Professor at Heidelberg in the sixteenth century. 
It is therefore quite in accordance with the original tendencies of 
the German Reformation that, while at this moment efforts are 
being made in synod to eject the Apostles’ Creed, the Emperor 
should be interposing his supreme authority to maintain it. The 
intellectual tendency of German Protestantism has from the first 
been in a rationalistic direction, but its ecclesiastical bias has been 
Erastian. There is no doubt some force in Mr. Lecky’s remark 
that one main reason why Germany has been for a long time past 
the special home of speculative thought is to be found in the 
absence of any active political life, which inclines the mind to 
habits of compromise and expediency rather than to the rigid 
analysis of abstract ideas; and it will be interesting to observe 
how far the intellectual and critical primacy of Germany in 
the future is affected by the great political revolution summed 
up under the comprehensive term, German unity. Mr. 
Symonds makes a very similar observation as to the Renais- 
sance literature of Italy. Here however we are concerned only 
with the religious side of the question. It has sometimes been 
said that Spinoza’s Tractatus Theologico-Politicus set the first ex- 
ample of that destructive method of Biblical criticism which was 
taken up afterwards by Lessing and Kant, the former of whom repu- 
diates the acceptance of any doctrine as Scriptural which is not in 
hatmony with “reason,” or in other words with the general scope 
and tendency of modern thought. Kant goes further, and treats all 
Scriptural and dogmatic, or, as he preferg to call it, “ ecclesiastical . 
beliefs,” as merely the vehicle or outward integument of “ pure reli- 
ion,” by which he means natural religion ; ecclesiastical doctrines 
ing in fact simply introduced in condescension to the gross and 
materialistic conceptions of ordinary men who are not equal to the 
appreciation of a ce and independent morality without such ad- 
ventitious aids. It follows of course that all dogmas are to be 
limited and explained, as far as circumstances admit, by the 
natural truths which they are designed to adumbrate and guard. 
In other words “ Christianity is as old as the creation,” and reve- 
lation is accepted as a convenient euphemism for theism. 

This account of the matter is correct enough as far as it goes, 
but it may be worth while to inquire a little more deeply into 
the development of German Protestant thought. The rational- 
istic tendency which was inherent inthe movement from the first 
did not come to the surface for more than a century. Before 
1700 the two leading currents of German theology were the in- 
tellectual and the pietistic. The former or quasi-scholastic 
method was based on a rigid and mechanical theory of Biblical 
inspiration, and may be illustrated by the controversy about the 
well-known proposition of Amsdorf, “that good works are a. 
hindrance to salvation.” The second or pietistic method, of 
which Spener was the typical exponent and the university of 
Halle the headquarters, exhibited, in place of science without 
earnestness, earnestness without science. Gui during the next 
half-century three new influences came into play—the importation 
of English deism through translations of Tindal and other 
sceptical writers; the presence of French infidel refugees, such 
as Voltaire and Diderot, at the court of Frederick IL;. 
and, last, but not least, the metaphysical philosophy of 
Wolff, which subjects all external authority to an in- 
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ternal test of reason. Hence grew up the school of de- 
structive criticism, of which Semler within and are 
without the Church—who published the famous Wolfenbutte 
Fragments of Reimarus—were the chief pioneers. And at the 
close of the eighteenth century came Kant. We cannot follow 
out in detail here the reconstructive movement introduced at the 
beginning of the present century by Schleiermacher, the different 
sides of which are represented. by Neander and Ewald, on which 
swept down like a torrent the violent rationalistic onset of 
Strauss, Feuerbach, and Baur. This evoked, as was natural, a 
reaction in the orthodox Lutheran sense in which the names of 
Dorner and Rothe are prominent, as well as what has been called 
the neo-Lutheran school of Hengstenberg, Hiivernick, and Stahl, 
who reverted more unreservedly to the dogmatic position of the 
early Reformers, or even, in the case of Stahl, to the Catholic 
principle cf authority and sacramental grace. But, so far as there 
is any available evidence, this dogmatic or quasi-dogmatic reac- 
tion, backed up as it has been more or less by court influence for 
the last fifty years, appears to have had very little effect on 
popular belief. The late Dr. Krummacher, who died in 1868, 
and who may be described as a moderate pietist, complained 
bitterly of the “ atheistic liberalism” on the one hand, and the 
“ anti-Christian Puseyism ” on the other, prevalent in his Church ; 
but it is very clear from his biography thet the former was felt to 
be far the most imminent danger of the two. He speaks of “ the 
devil's kitchen of Baur, Strauss, Renan, and Schenkel, where the 
enchanting potion is prepared which in due time will produce the 
anti-Christian intoxication of the people.” When Krummacher 
took charge of a parish in Berlin in 1848, the average attendance 
at church on Sunday was barely 30,000 out of.a population of 
half a million, and those 30,000 were mostly women. It is 
said to have decreased since considerably, while the popula- 
tion of the capital has risen to 800,000, Our readers may 
recollect the stir caused some ten years ago by a boy shoot- 
ing at the minister while reading the A ’ Creed in a 
church at Berlin, and pleading in his defence that the man was 
a hypocrite, for he knew he did not believe a word of it. Many 
startling comments were called forth at the time, and have been 
abundantly confirmed by subsequent testimony, as to the state of 
religious belief and feeling among the general body of German 


Protestants, both ministers and people. These reports have just | 


received a fresh and not very pleasing illustration from the critical 
occurrence which suggested our remarks, the details of which we 
will in conclusion brietly place before our readers, 

It appears that a hot controversy has been going on in the various 
Protestant Synads which are held about this time of year, between 
what are the orthodox and the liberal parties, generally 
much to the detriment of the orthodox. At one of these assem- 
blages in Berlin a motion for prohibiting the use of the Apostles’ 
Creed in divine service was discussed for some hours, and even- 
tually an amendment was carried that it be an instruction to the 
Provincial Synod to consider the question. Another Synod at 
Elberfeld ted against this resolution, and forwarded its pro- 
test to the Emperor, who replied by telegraph thanking them for 
“a declaration which it is unhappily necessary in these days to 
make explicitly.” On the same ground His Majesty has refused to 
accept the resignation of the President of the Consistory, Dr. Hegel, 
who belongs to the orthodox party, while the President of the 
Church Council, Dr. Hermann, is a Liberal, and he thus explains 
his refusal:—‘‘ At a moment when, as we have just seen, signs of 
unbelief and corrupting the faith are displayed by the Synodal 
assemblies of the capital and the organs of the Protestant Church, 
so that a motion for abolishing the Apostles’ Creed has been made 
and published, I cannot allow officers who are known to adhere 
firmly to the faith to be removed, without raising suspicion in 
the minds of my people. And I therefore refuse your a og for 
permission to retire.” In communicating this decision to Dr. Falk 
and Dr. Herraann the Emperor adds that he expects them not 
only to comply with it, but to give him their active assistance 
“at a time which is so critical for the Evangelical Church.” 
In consequence of this imperial decision Dr. Falk retains office for 
the present, but it is thought that he will not continue much 
longer to preside over the Ministry of Worship. It will be seen at 
once how strikingly this affair exemplifies what we have described 
as the two leading historical characteristies of German Protestan- 
tism—its rationalistic spirit and its Erastianism. The first is ex- 
hibited in the prevalent tone of the synodal discussions, while we 
have a significant illustration of the latter in the practical admis- 
sion that the civil power is the only available refuge aid «wae 
cuted orthodoxy. t it has in fact been the inherent fatal 
weakness of the orthodox cause in Protestant Germany all along 
that it has had no authoritative basis but the external support 
of the Royal supremacy to rest upon. Luther was a host in himself, 
but he never succeeded in founding, perhaps never greatly cared 
to found, any independent ecclesiastical organization which could 
hold its own after “ was gone. He formulated doctrines, which 
even during his lifetime were more than once reeast, and which his 
professed followers have long ceased to hold except in name ; 
what they have inherited is his spirit of resistance to authority, and 
they apply it in ways which the Reformer himself little dreamt of 
and still less would have approved. We may imagine what the man 
who met all Caroldstadt’s ingenious arguments against the doctrine 
of the Real Presence with an indignant reiteration of the words 
Hee cst Corpus Meum, would have thought of the rationalism 
which rejects the Apusties’ Creed. 


THE UNIVERSITY MATCH. 


oe University Cricket Match is in some ways the most for- 
tunate of the contests in which amateurs take part. Betting 
men have not revived the old practice of staking money on cricket, 
and the general public, which wears so much blue before Easter, 
fortunately cares very little about the matter. The papers find it 
unnecessary to keep touts at Oxford and Cambridge to report on the 
appetite of the bowlers, on the constitutionals which wicket- 
keepers take, and on the backs, shoulders, and personal appearance 
of all the members of the two Elevens. The fierce light which 
beats on a boat’s crew is not concentrated on Fenner’s and on the 
Magdalene grounds, and men can practise in peace without the 
fear of sporting reporters before their eyes. The University 
match, too, is more lucky than that between Eton and Harrow. 
For some reason it is not fashionable, and though many thousands 
of people enter the gate at Lord’s, they go to see cricket, as a rule, 
and not to display their dress and their ignorance of the game. 
The M.C.C. has given a wider space to a covered enclosure, and 
has left less room for carriages—an arrangement which increases 
the honest simplicity of the spectacle. It is true that there are 
visitors who seem to think of a cricket match as gers by 
parliamentary train regard a railway journey. They hold that it 
is an occasion for endless eating and with 
biscuits long before luncheon, these gourmands perseveringly 
devour fruit and drink iced liquids all through the afternoon. 
This is natural, perhaps, at the Schools match, where little 
behave after the manner of their kind; but it is rather out of 
place when ge -up people are looking at a game in which men 
take part. t, as a rule, the spectators are very business-like ; 
and a good piece of fielding, or a maiden over cunningly delivered 
and carefully played, is as much applauded as a hit into the nursery 
or the pavilion. 

Hits into the pavilion were not the most remarkable feature of 
the late match. The game was played with a great deal of care 
and caution, which sometimes degenerated into nervousness. This. 
was scarcely strange, because almost every one who took a liberty 
had instant reason to repent of it. Hence the occasional panics 
which made the game rather exciting on Monday afternoon, and 
hence perhaps came the final collapse of Cambridge. Confidence: 
in cricket is nearly half the battle. Men who go in, trusting to. 
their strength and approved skill, escape that feeling of nervous 
weakness in which the first straight pitched-up ball is likely to be: 
fatal. Of course when the earlier batsmen know that they have 


| even a stronger following, their confidence is increased. Now the 


Cambridge Eleven had every reason to be bold, and to play with the 
mastery of courage. They had the good fortune to win the toss, 
and naturally chose first innings on a ground which was in 
excellent condition for run-getting. Most of their men had played 
already at Lord’s, and had distinguished themselves last year. 
the earlier matches with counties, and with the Gentlemen of 
England, they had enjoyed many victories, and had proved them- 
selves to be very strong in batting. The performances of Oxford 
in spring had not been brilliant, and though two of the Oxford 
Eleven had lately achieved large scores, the theory of chances made 
it seem unlikely that they would so soon repeat their success, As. 
to bowling, Oxford was last year notoriously weak, and this year 
they had failed to find out a new fast bowler of much merit. They 
relied on the men who proved last summer to be broken reeds, 
and they introduced a freshman who justified the choice. No 
one could have guessed that two of the bowlers of last year 
had improved in the most wonderful way. A man often loses the 
knack of bowling in the middle of his career as a cricketer ; but it 
is rare to find one who has been a mediocre performer all his life 
suddenly developing new powers with a new style. This is what 
Mr. Tylecote has done. Last year, if we remember rightly, he was. 
fast and erratic bowler, off whom aman might happen to be caught 
if he was not previously disabled. In this year’s match he bowled 
a medium or almost slow pace, so steadily that he was never onee 
changed, but kept up his end through the whole of both inni 
It must be said, in justice to the Cambridge ba 

that they very soon found out with whom they had to do. 
There was none of the lively hitting of last year, when almost 
every alternate ball visited one extremity or another of the field. 
Maiden over followed maiden over, for the left-hand bowler, Mr. 
Jellicoe, overcame an early tendency to bowl short-pitched balls 
toleg. The best stand of the innings was made at the com- 
mencement 1, oe Patterson and Mr. Lucas; and, if Cambridge 
was to have been saved, their hands would have preserved her. 
But the bowling was not to be broken by the most cautious re~ 
sistance. When the left-handed bowler had lost his sting, Mr. 
Buckland took his place with much the same unvarying steadi~ 
ness. The tendency of modern cricket is to show the superiority 
of round-hand bowling, which is almost slow, and odanite of 
pa oe over every other sort of delivery. When four 

fallen for a petty score, the usual alarm and nervous- 

to declare themselves. The fall of a cricketer so 
trusty as Mr. Steele by a cateh, which would have seemed almost 
unexampled if Mr. Greene had not again and again im the cowrse 
of the match rivalled the exploit of Mr. Savory, almost justified 
a panic. What Mr. Herbert Spencer might call “the subjectivity 
of the batsmen ” is always a powerful force in University matches: 
The Elevens sometimes remind one of barbarous armies, whieh 
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do very well till the king is reported to be slain, and then break 
up in. confusion. After Mr. Steele was di of, Mr. Lucas 
received little support, and at length, as so happens whem a 
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man has played through an innings, he gave an easy chance just 
when eed likely to carry out his bat. 

With a score of 134 to beat in the first innings, the prospects of 
Oxford did not seem gloomy. But in their case, too, a panic of 
the most decided sort set in. The Cambridge bowlers began with 

t accuracy, and it was hard to say whether the fast or the slow 
wler was the steadier and the harder to play. The Oxford bats- 
men did not present the same determined defence as the earlier 
Cambridge had shown. Mr. Webbe, the Captain, was bowled 
without scoring arun. Mr. Alfred Lyttelton might have stumped 
the younger Webbe three or four times in the interval between 
that batsman’s leaving and regaining his ground. Once proved 
sufficient, and the next batter was content with one slow pitched- 
up ball which bowled him. The light at this moment was very 
bad, though the sun broke out later, just in time. Two or three 
more wickets fell before forty was reached, and lookers-on 
whose hearts were concerned in the success of Oxford left the 
ground with manly tears in their eyes. According to all 
the of cricket of human 
have e 8 or sixty, an ight even have 
had to follow Their innings. There is fatality 
which unnerves those who have seen their predecessors pass and 
make no sign. Fortunately Mr. Buckland did not despair of the 
republic, and he found a courageous ally in the other bowler, Mr. 
Tylecote. When once these batsmen had made a stand, the 
weakest point in the Cambridge game was discovered. Their 
fielding was concentrated in their wicket-keeper. The out fields 
let the ball slip between their hands. One or two chances—not 
many, but enough to lose the match—were missed. It became 
customary to throw in the ball with misdirected energy at the 
bowler, or at the middle of the pitch, or, in short, wherever there 
was no one to stop it. Hits worth one run were converted inte 
fives in an arithmetical ion which tells on the steadiness 
of bowlers, and rapidly makes itself felt in a score. The runs 
amounted to about one hundred and eighty when Mr. Tylecote 
was taken at the wicket, and though none of his followers played 
like him, Mr. Buckland was still unconquered when the wickets 
were drawn. His score is perhaps the most brilliant that ever was 
amade in this match. 

There has been somegrumbling at the delays of Tuesday murning. 
A-rain of the sort which is called fine alternated with weather 
which even in Scotland would be considered “ saft.” The 
tators murmured under their umbrellas, and complained of in, a 
effeminacy. But, for once, we think that what seemed a waste of 
time was not unjustifiable. The day was young, and half the 
match was over. It would have been a pity to send out the 
Elevens to scramble fer victory ona wet and slippery ground, 
where the wickets could scarcely play true, and where tielding 
was certain to take theshape of fancy sliding. In these circum- 
stances the real powers of cricketers can scarcely be tested. Some- 
times the advantage is on the side of the batsmen, if the bowlers 
‘can scarcely hold the ball, and if the fielders cannot keep 
their feet. More frequently the wickets play so oddly, and balls 
break and hang in such unexpected ways, that slow bowlers have 
everything their own way. These things matter little to the 
yg they make all the difference in the world to the 

yers. 

What was chiefly remarkable in the second innings cf Cambridge 
was the steadiness of the Oxford bowling, and the brilliance of the 


interesting changes 


the 

eide to play in this or that mateh, for his county, for a dozen 
clubs, fora scere of country house teams. This is the sort of 
luxurious ‘and often languid cricket which consumes time and 
money, and tells heavily at the end of a University career. Even 
at Oxford and Cambridge there is an endless round of college and 
scratch matches, often —~ wanting in interest, and always certain 
to waste the whole of the day after twelve o'clock. It is difficult 
to resist invitations to these i 
tory, ending as they do in-a 


these tendencies, and bly a University reputation spoils no 
one who has not already been a hero and revered 8 
and masters at school. 


MORE SOUTH KENSINGTON JOBBERY. 


NOTHER curious project appears to have sprung up, or at 
A least to be in pote. in that wonderful South Ken- 
sington district which is already so fertile in oddly- 
speculations. According to the Railway News, the prospectus 
has been issued of a Company to provide railway communication 
on the pneumatic principle between the South Kensington station 
of the Metropolitan District Railway, the Albert Hall, Kensington 
Road, and the South Kensington Museum. This is of course an 
enterprise undertaken with a view to profit by an ordinary com- 
mercial Company; and in that aspect we have —— to sa 
against it. It will naturally be a convenience to the public, and, 
if there is any chance of its paying, it is a legitimate speculation. 
But it is added that, “To encourage the work, the Commissioners 
of the Exhibition of 1851 have granted the Company a free course 
for their line through their grounds, as well as a free site for the 
station at Kensington Road”; and this is the point to which we 
would direct attention. No doubt there has already been, meta- 
phorically, a considerable use of wind in various bubble institutions 
at South Kensington, which are more or less kept up out of the 
funds of the Royal Commissioners; and, if there is to be a new 
railway, one on the pneumatic system would be very appropriate. 
But what many people will, we suspect, be anxious to know is 
whether the Royal Commissioners are justified in invest- 
ing their money in extending the railway communications of 
London. It is difficult to conceive under which of the fine phrases 
describing the application of the surplus balance of 1851 this pro- 

d plan of giving a lift to a Joint-stock Company is to be 
included ; but it is certainly desirable to have some information on 
the subject, because, if such a use of the money is proper, there is 
apparently no sort of financial speculation which the Commis- 
sioners may not take up. Indeed this would be a good oppor- 
tunity for clearing up the general _ in which the dis- 
posal of this fund is at present enve Several instances 
of.scaudalous mismanagement are already sufficiently notorious ; 
but what is required is a ise account of the whole ex- 

nditure and of its results. It is directed in the Supplemental 
yal Charter of December 2, 1851, that the Commissioners 
are from time to time to report to one of the principal Secretaries of 
State “‘on all and every or any of the matters which they may do 
do under the powers hereby given’; and that, “when all the 
matters and things entrusted to be done by the Commissioners 
shall be fully performed, or become ———— of being executed,” 
this is to be certified to the Secretary of State, and “the charter 
will then be absolutely void.” It is difficult, however, to know 
how these rules apply to the present condition of the fund, as 
no accounts have for some time been published. There is 
naturally a good deal of a therefore, as to how the 
money has been employed, especially as the investment now pro- 
posed seems to be of a very doubtful kind, considering the 
professed objects to which the fund was to be applied. 
In the meantime, therefore, it may be worth while to put 
together what is already known on this subject; and, as it 
8, an article has just a in the Neneteenth Century in 
which Mr. Edgar Bowring, if hedoes not tell us anything new, at least 
gives some instructive information as to the financial position of 
the Royal Commission. The Royal Charter under which it was 
established is of rather a vague character, and the powers con- 
ferred on the Commissioners are very wide and unlimited. They are 
authorized to apply the surplus balance of the fund collected by the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, amounting to over 187,000l., to any 
plans akin to those which the Exhibition was meant to te— 
that is to say, “the advancement of science, art, and human 
industry, and the promotion of kindly international feelings.” For 
this purpose the Commissioners are allowed to make grants 
and to receive contributions in aid, “in order to maintain 
and direct any establishment or institution to be founded in 
pursuance of such plans, and to hold lands to be from time to 
time appropriated, sold, leased, or otherwise applied or dis- 
ot, in all ts as the Commissioners may think 
tit.” Mr. Bowring, in dealing with the relations between the 
Commissioners and the Horticultural Gardens, begins by giving 
particulars as to the first investments of the former. The Govern- 
ment of the day had been in negotiation for the Gore estate as a 
site for a new National Gallery ; but, for some reason or other, it 
fell through. The Commissioners then stepped in and purchased 
the property for 60,000/., thus es acres of land facing 
the Park, and with a frontage of between five and six hun- 
dred feet ; and on this ground the Albert Hall now stands, while a 
— the land, which originally cost 2,800/. an acre, has since 
sold for more than 50,000/. an acre—a striking proof, Mr. 
Bowring observes, of the wisdom of the policy which dictated the 
investment of the surplus in the of land. So far, this 
may be admitted, but the real question is what the public has 
gained by the investments of the Vommissioners. It is difficult to 
understand why, if the Government had really wanted this estate 
for the erection of the National Gallery, they did not take 
the purchase into their own hands; but when the Commis- 
sioners acquired it, they entered into an agreement to contri- 


| bute 150,000/. towards the land purchases, if the Government 
| would propose to Parliament.a vote of equal amount. The Gore 
| estate by itself not being suilicient for the purposes in view, more 
land had to be obtained, and this was found in an adjoining astate 
of forty-eight acres, belonging to Baron de Villars, at the cost of 
| 153,5000. 
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fielding. Every one was placed exactly where the best hits reached 
him, and it was almost impossible to hit the ball to the ropes. 
Even the famous fielding Eleven of 1874 could scarcely have beaten 
‘the performance of Tuesday. As before, the difficulty of making 
runs told on the confidence of the Cambridge men, and the extra- | 
ordinary catches which disposed of their most trusted bats might | 
shave depressed the most resolute “tail” into the attiiude attri- | 
buted to the tails of the Assyrian Gods by the Deluge fragment. | | 
‘The end of the match had no icular interest, and did not even | 
d business-like as the University | 
‘match there would be less reasun for the increasing discontent | 
which is caused by the expense and the indolence which the game | 
is said to abet. A man may attain to his University Eleven, and | 
yet may do his duty in the schools, as has been proved in experi- | 
ence hundreds of times. Much — is not absolutely necessary ; | 
indeed this year the Oxford Eleven played tovether but seldom. | 
‘dance. There is a want of intensity and of interest in the result | 
ofagame. The —_ match rather corrects than encourages 
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The original plan was that the National Gallery should be built on 
the north side of the property, and a great commercial museum on 
the south, with a central building between for the accommodation 
of learned Societies, and buildings for the new Department of 
Science and Art. Parliament gave its assent to the vote for the 
promised grant of 150,000/.; and the total being then 300,000/., 
the Commissioners bought an additional tract of ground from 
Lord Harrington, making altogether a total space of eighty-six 
acres, or considerably more than the area of St. James's Park. 
Having acquired this land, the Commissioners had next to 
provide a system of roads, which cost nearly 20,000!., two- 
thirds being paid by the Commissioners and the rest by 
the landowners, and which also involved great expense in main- 
tenance and repairs. Even this extent of land, however, 
did not satisfy the views of the Commissioners ; and as they had 
only the unexpended balance of 300,000/., they contributed a 
further sum of 15,000/., in consideration of which an additional 

ant of 25,000/. (afterwards raised to 27,000/.) was voted by 
Parliament, thus making a total fund of 342,500/., of which the 
Commissioners advanced 165,000/. and the Government 177,000/. 
The choice of a general name for this new district was, Mr. 
Bowring says, a matter of some importance ; and “ the happy title 
of South Kensington” was at length approved by the Prince 
Consort, who had all along taken a principal part in the arrange- 
ments. It is possible that some people may think Suuth Kensington 
a happy title in itself; but it has certainly come to have some 
very unpleasant associations from the transactions in which it has 
been mixed up. As was unavoidable, a partnership arrangement 
was now entered into between the Commissioners and the 
Government, the legal title of the property being vested in 
the former, with one moiety reserved to the Govern- 
ment for national institutions, and another moiety over 
which it had a general superintendence. The outlying parts 
of the property were, if necessary, to be sold, to repay the 
advances by Parliament beyond the original vote of 150,000/., 
and six great officers of State were made e. officio members of the 
Commission. The first result of this arrangement was the esta- 
blishment of the Department of Science and Art, with its ramifica- 
tions throughout the country, and the erection of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, which then consisted of the famous “ Brompton 
Boilers” of corrugated iron. The estimates of the present year 
include a vote of 300,000/. for the service of this department, of 
which 40,000/. is for the Museum, and the rest for the local schools. 
This amount is, it seems, irrespective of the building grants already 
sanctioned by Parliament—namely, 195,000/. for the Science and 
Art buildings, and 80,000/. for the Art Lib After all these 
elaborate arrangements had been made between the Government and 
the Commissioners, they found that they could not get on together, 
and they parted company in 1858, the National Gallery scheme 
being given up because Parliament objected to it. The Commis- 
sioners agreed to repay the 177,500/. advanced by Parliament—from 
which 60,000/. was deducted on account of land occupied by 
Government—and 4,000/. as a moiety of rents received from the 


joint estate, and to become sole owners of it; and with some 


difficulty they obtained a loan of 120,000/. fromthe Commissioners 
of Greenwich Hospital. 

Unhappily, the Commissioners, being thus freed from Govern- 
ment control, were, through the influence of the Prince Consort, 
induced to take up with the Horticultural Society, which, as Mr. 
Bowring says, was then, after a career of great vicissitude, 
reduced to a state of insolvency through wet seasons at Chiswick. 
The Prince’s plan was to set apart the centre of the great square 
as a garden, round which buildings might be erected as occasion 
should arise. Accordingly, the Society obtained a lease of ground 


“covering twenty-two acres, for thirty-one years from June 1861, 


each party undertaking to expend 50,000/. on the proposed 
garden, and the Commissioners to lay it out and erect a 
conservatory. Eventually the expenditure on each side came to 
70,0001. ; and practically the Society held the Gardens free of 
rent, as the 2,400/. a year to be paid to the Commissiuners after 
the debenture interest was paid represented only four per cent. on 
the sum borrowed from the Commission. The general result has 
been, according to Mr. Bowring, “that during the sixteen 
ears the Society have occupied a piece of ground valued at 
m 300,000/. to 500,000/., they have only been able to pay, 
as surplus profits, the sum of about 5o0o/. in all”; and that, 
“‘ when ten years after their opening elapsed, instead of 24,000. 
having been paid to recoup the Commissioners, they only received 
one-ninth of that sum.” In 1871 the Society, for the first and only 
time, by receipts from visitors to the first annual International 
Exhibition, paid the full amount stipulated. During the last few 
years the Society’s means have been gradually exhausted, and it is 
now in a state of apparently eee insolvency, though the 
Commissioners have given it another chance of maintaining its 
existence till the end of 1878. It is needless to say that the Hor- 
ticultural Gardens have never been anything but an imposture 
as regards doing any genuine work for science and art; and at 
present the place is kept up at the expense of the public 
purely for a use which the Prince Consort expressly condemned, 
as “a promenade and lounging-place,” in the interest of house- 
building speculators who, as the Secretary of the Society pleads, 
would be injured by the fall of rents if this cheap recreation-ground 
for their tenants were interfered with. 
Another of the hollow institutions upon which the Commis- 
sioners have unjustifiably wasted their resources, and are now 
going to continue the process, is the Royal Albert Hall. In June 


last year a Bill was somehow passed through Parliament in a very 
quiet way, so that there was no discussion, and that very few 
people knew of it, in which a very extraordinary method was 
adopted of setting right the finances of a bankrupt Company, and 
taxing, against their will, persons who had unfortunately been 
deluded into subscribing to it. The nature of the operation 
will be gathered from the preamble of the Bill, which gives the 
following account of the enterprise. First, it is stated that the 
Corporation of Arts and Sciences was established under a Royal 
Charter in April 1867, for the purpose of building and maintaining 
4 hall on the —. of the Royal Commissioners of 1851 at South 

ensington, and appropriating it “to purposes connected with 
art.” was the Royal Albert Hall, which 
was opened in 1871, and has since been managed in such a 
way that, as the preamble further discloses, “the funds which 
the Council have at their disposal for maintaining, repairing, 
and furnishing the Hall, and supporting an adequate staff of 
officers and servants, are derived chiefly from their receipts for 
letting the use of the Hall upon particular occasions, and for 
concerts and other entertainments, and have been found to be 
wholly insufficient for these purposes ; and the Hall must soon be 
closed unless a fund can be provided for the before-mentioned pur- 
poses.” It thus appears that, it being avowedly impossible to make 
this establishment pay its expenses, the seat-holders have been 
arbitrarily taxed by a permanent addition, under the Act, of 
2l. per annum, for providing a fund “for the before-mentioned 
purposes.” The pretext for this is that “a majority of the: 
members” are willing that this should be done; but, as in 
the first instance, a very objectionable kind of pressure had 
to be used to induce people to agree to this course, and 
there is a considerable number of subscribers who protest 
against this unfair treatment. They paid for their seats at 
the price fixed, have got very little for their money in the way 
of entertainments, and are now forced by the Act to submit to a 
most unjustifiable exaction, under the penalty of being summarily 
deprived of the use of the accommodation they paid for. The: 
increase of 2/.2 year now made may of course indefinitely 
increased by the same process; and it is surprising that no 
attention has been called to this disgraceful proceeding in Par- 
liament. Of course the Albert Hall, like the Horticultural 
Gardens, is, except for the patronage and financial help of the 
Royal Commission, simply a commercial speculation. It is. 
an ordinary concert-hall, which has no more right to be su 
ported out of public money than any other enterprise of the 
same kind, 


HOUSING OF THE POOR. 


i is searcely safe in these exciting times to say that the Prime- 
Minister is neglecting his duty, because the charge may be 
taken to imply that he ought long ago to have advised the Queen 
to declare war against one or other of the Powers that are now 
striving to settle the Eastern question. But, if we begin b 

explaining that the duty we have in view has no connexion wi 

foreign policy, our impeachment of Lord Beaconsfield may not 
seem too startling. The foundation for the charge is to be found 
in his own speech at Battersea on Saturday last :—“ The health of 
the people is, in my opinion, the first duty of a statesman.” This 
is Lord Beaconstfield’s declaration; and, if it were true, it 
would also be his condemnation. The Prime Minister’s imagina- 
tion is recurring to the dreams of that earlier period when he 
declared his motto to be “Sanitas sanitatum, omnia sanitas.’ 
When these heroic words were first spoken, there were those who 
saw in them the foreshadowing of an Administration the records 
of which would rejoice the heart of an Officer of Health. Sanitary 
measures of all kinds and sizes were to constitute the main 
business of Parliament. Now and then, perhaps, the Foreign 
Secretary might claim the attention of the Cabinet for some 
important despatch, or the Home Secretary might successfully 
insert into the Ministerial programme such necessary amendment of 
the law. But these would be only the diversions of the Government, 
the recreations which would send them back with renewed health 
and vigour to the true object of their administrative life. It now 
appears that when Lord Beaconsfield declares that the health of 
the people is the first duty of a statesman, he gives a far humbler 
meaning to the words. Translated into common English, all that 
they stand for is that the Prime Minister should wish well to 
Societies which have for their end the improvement of the dwellings 
of the poor. There is no object, he considers, of higher importance 
than the object which these Associations make their own. This isa 
somewhat restricted interpretation to put upon that large-sound- 
ing phrase, the health of the people. There is a sense, no doubt, in 
which their health and their homes may fairly be identified. If the 
houses in which they live were thoroughly wholesome—wholesome, 
thatis to say, in their construction, in their arrangements, and in 
their accessories—built so to as allow proper ventilation, placed and 
drained so that the air which freely enters them is abundant and 
pure, and amply provided with pure water, nothing more would 
remain to be done. But, in the sense in which wholesome houses are 
usually spoken of, a good deal would remain to bedone after this great 
requisite had been provided. It is hardly to be supposed that more 
can be done for the poor by the most benevolently disposed capital- 
ist than the benevolently dis capitalist does for himself, and 
yet, if this limit is not a great number of wholesome houses 
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will have very unwholesome accompaniments. If Lord Beacons- 
field had been properly alive to what he considers the first duty of 
a statesman, he would hardly have left the drainage question and 
the water question to slumber so placidly during his adminis- 
tration. 

Still, it may be said, the Government can claim the merit of 
having taken in hand the special question of house-building. They 
have passed the Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, and under 
its beneficent provisions the worst evils that belong to the housin 
of the poor are in a fair way to be remedied. To the praise o 
having passed the Act the Government are of course fully enti- 
tled but when the limited scope of the Act, its purely optional 
character, and the time that it takes to get into operation, have all 
been allowed for, it will be seen that the room for self-congratula- 
tion on the part of the Government is considerably narrowed. The 
Act deals only with unwholesome houses in large towns, and with 
these only when the whole area on which they stand is so crowded 
that all the houses standing on it have to be pulled down before even 
one can be permanently improved. It is left to these large towns to 
apply the Act, or to take no notice of it, and a return which has 
just been published shows that the number of towns which have 
chosen the latter course is very much in excess of those which 
have chosen the former. It seems improbable that there can be 
no overcrowded areas in such towns as Bradford, Bristol, Hull, 
Leeds, Manchester, and Portsmouth, each of which has a popula- 
tion of more than one hundred thousand, but in none of which have 
any proceedings been taken under the Act. In fourteen towns 
the answers given are to the effect, with some verbal differences, 
that the subject is receiving the attention of somebody or other—a 
statement which, considering that the Act has now been in force 
nearly two years, entirely acquits the authorities of anything like 
indecent haste. In London a certain number of improvement 
schemes have been made, but not one of them has yet reached the 
stage of a provisional order. In only six towns have provisional 
orders actually been issued, and in one of these, Liverpool, the 
energies of the Town Council seem to have been exhausted by the 
effort ; for a sub-Committee has declined for the present to make 
any recommendation with regard to a second representation which 
the Officer of Health has sent in, Whatever good, therefore, the 
Act may have in store for the poor inhabitants of large towns it 
carefully keeps in store. 

It was with some reasonable pride, therefore, that Mr. Walter 
reminded those who were present at the opening of the first 
houses built by the Victoria Deslings Association on Saturday 
that the work of the Association has been done without any help 
from the Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings Act. Eventually 
we may hope that many such houses will be built under the pro- 
visions of this statute; but even the preliminary demolitions are 
not yet becun. There is no need, however, for any Association to 
wait until the Act has come into effective operation before begin- 
ning their efforts to improve the character of London houses. 
The results of that Act are still exceedingly uncertain in one most 
important particular. The municipal authorities are — 
to charge the rates with the cost of clearing overcrowded areas ; 
but they have no power to charge them with the cost of building 
new houses on the cleared ground. The framers of the Act went 
on the assumption that private enterprise, half philanthropic and 
half commercial, would do this part of the work. As yet, all the 
efforts of all the Societies which make it their business to build 
houses for the poor have only provided dwellings for about forty 
thousand persons. They have taken twenty years to accom- 
plish thus much, and the. population of London increases 
at the rate of forty thousand in a single year. Yet the 
capital of two of these agencies, which between them 
have housed about fifteen thousand, amounts to nearly 
a million. It will be seen from these figures what enor- 
mous sums will be needed when the areas included in the several 
metropolitan improvement schemes have all to be built upon at 
once. Mr. Walter thinks that it would cost fifty millions to do 
the work that needs to be done in London. The general principle 
on which associations such as the Victoria Dwellings Association 
are founded is that of paying their subscribers partly in dividends 
and partly in the currency of a good conscience. If an ordinary 
building speculation pays seven per cent., and a philanthropic 
building scheme can be made to pay five per cent., the shareholders, 
as Mr, Walter puts it, “ may take out the additional two per cent. 
in the comfortable feeling they will have that they could not 
spend their money better for the good of mankind.” Something, 
perhaps, of the Englishman's curious reverence for five per cent. as 
the divinely ordained rate of interest is to be found in this reason- 
ing, and we do not know why a smaller interest, or even none at 
all, should not content people when they have, into the in, 
the knowledge—so Sakis obtain nowadays—that they are doing 
a real service to the poor. As one form of charity after another is 
proved to be more or less injurious to the recipients, a larger 
amount of money ought to be set free for building better houses, 
= it should be spent more cheerfully on this indisputably good 
object, 


THE OPERAS. 


it is curious to speculate on what may be the ultimate fate of 
opera if the scarcity of tenors and the affluence of baritones, 
t ratio. Since the 


basses, and sopranos continue in their 
— th io we have never had a 


disappearance e stage of Signor 


ave been many promises of such a singer appearing, but ve 
never been faliilled. This year a hope was entertained that Mr. 
Gye had discovered a successor to Signor Mario in Seiior Gayarré, 
a hope which might perhaps have remained in force if Seiior 
Gayarré had never appeared. Meanwhile it is remarkable that the 
so-called “ music of the future,” instead of taking into considera- 
tion the difficulty of finding a tenor, is for the most part written 
so as to tax to the utmost the powers of any singer venturesome 
enough to undertake the hero’s or This, it is true, cannot be said 
of Il Vascello Fantasma, as the Italian version of the Flying Dutch- 
man is called; but the Flying Dutchman is hardly ranked by Herr 
Wagner's devotees among the music of the future. The fact that 
it contains such old-fashioned things as airs might be enough to 
make it, in their eyes, unworthy of being com with the 
master’s later works, The opera is, indeed, far smaller in concep- 
tion and execution than either Tannhaiiser or Lohengrin, the only 
others of Herr Wagner's works which have been heard on the 
London stage. And, apart from musical considerations, the plot 
and arrangement of the story are curiously clumsy and feeble. ‘The 
wild, fantastic legend of the Flying Dutchman might, one would 
think, have afforded a theme peculiarly adapted to Herr Wagner's 
powers as a writer and composer. But, before an opera could be 
made of it, it was nec that a love interest should be grafted 
on to the original idea of the Wandering Jew of the ocean. This 
was, perhaps, not very easy to manage; but in its accomplishment 
it could hardly eta de difficult to avoid the strange inconsis- 
tency which, as things are, disfigures the character of the heroine. 
According to Herr Wagner's version of the story, the Dutchman 
is allowed once in every seven years to come on shore, with the 
chance of ridding himself from his curse if he can find a woman 
willing to devote herself to him with her whole heart. The ex- 
periment is fraught with considerable danger to the woman whom 
the Dutchman may select as its subject; for, if she breaks 
faith with him, her punishment is nothing less than eternal 
erdition. Herr Wagner has made Senta, the heroine of 
is opera, quite ready to fall in love with the doomed Van der 
Decken, having long been in love with a portrait of him which 
for some unexplained reason hangs in her father’s house, and by 
his likeness to which nobody but herself seems struck. But in 
spite of this she has .been betrothed to Erik until the moment of 
e Dutchman’s appearance, when she cheerfully throws over her 
former lover; and it is only a misunderstanding which prevents 
the Dutchman marrying her and living happily ever afterwards. 
The rapidity with which Senta transfers her love from Erik, who 
is very badly treated, to the Dutchman, does much to injure a 
character in which there might have been much beauty; and the 
eagerness with which Daland, her father, accepts as his son-in- 
law a mysterious stranger who carries about with him a chest full 
of treasure, gives a somewhat disagreeable aspect to the character 
of the proverbially bold and open-hearted seaman. There is, 
however, a good deal that is in a fantastic way attractive in the story 
as it now stands; and everything that is possible has been done to 
enhance its attractiveness in its production at Covent Garden. 
The scenery and general arrangement are excellent, and the large ex- 
panse of the ~— takes away the ludicrous effect which in a smaller 
space is caused by a speaking-trumpet being used from one ship 
to the other in the first scene. The only point in the business of 
the piece which is not satisfactory is the final destruction of the 
Dutchman’s vessel, which was, to our thinking, better 
both at the old Dresden theatre and at the Lyceum, when the 
opera was given in English by Mr. Carl Rosa’s company. The 
performance at Covent Garden is, as far as the singers are con- 
cerned, very good. M. Maurel’s acting and singing as the 
Dutchman are both full of merit ; and Mile. Albani givesto Sentaa 
poetic , which was completely missed in the Lyceum perform- 
ance. Perhaps the most pleasing piece in the whole representation 
is the duet in the fifth scene of the second act between Mlle. 
Albani and M. Maurel. Signor ry, es and: Signor Carpi do 
well the little they have to do as Daland and Enk; and Si 
Rosario sings the pilot’s song with a sweet voice and a good 
method. The orchestral part of the performance is less happy 
than the vocal, and Signor Vianesi does not improve matters 
the loud tapping on his desk in which he is wont to indulge. On 
the occasion of General Grant’s visit to Covent Garden, La Figlia 
del Reggimento was performed, with Mlle. Marimon as Maria, 
Signor Ciampi as Sulpizio, and Signor Piazza as Tonio. Mlle. 
Marimon acted with much brightness, and sang with the delightful 
clearness and fluency that she always displays. Signor Ciampi’s 
somewhat hard humour finds an unusually apt opportunity in the 
of the old soldier. Signor Piazza’s singing is greatly deficient 
in light and shade, and the sweetness of his voice would be better 
appreciated if less feeble. 
A strange fatality seems to pursue the Huguenots thi x 
We have already observed that no performance of it at Gnen 
Garden can be satisfactory so long as Mlle. d’Angeri struggles 
— the part of Valentine, to the rendering of which her powers 
are obviously — and although Mlle. Caroline Salla, who 
takes the part at Her Majesty's, is better both asa singer and 
actress than Mile. d’Angeri, one cannot help being reminded in 
listening to Mile. Salla how much the — stage has lost by 
the deplored absence of Mile. Titiens. However, Mile. Salla is, 
com to the singer who has been appearing as Raoul, a prodigy 
of talent and accomplishment. Herr Wachtel’s sole merit, if that 


can be called a merit which is a natural gift, is the possession of 
‘a high chest ©. It is clear that he has never been at the pains of 
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study ; he apparently regards attention to correctness of time and in- 
tonation as an arbitrary prejudice, and conceives that Meyerbeer's 
text was written inorder that Herr Wachtel might improve it by the 
introduction of high notes. His acting is almost as untrained, 
careless, and clumsy as his singing. It would be rash to say that 
no more incompetent singer than Herr Wachtel will ever appear 
as Raoul; but it may be safely asserted that the German tenor has 
completely dista: all previous attempts in this direction. Herr 
Rokitansky’s splendidly smooth and powerful voice was, as before, 
heard to great advantage in the part of Marcel, and his acting is 
as vigorous and artistic as ever. Mme. Trebelli’s perfect vocal 
and dramatic interpretation of Urbano we have more than once 
described. Signor Rota’s San Bris is remarkable for the excel~ 
lence of its singing and the dignity of its acting. Signor del 
Puente is a singer of considerable merit, and it is no disparage- 
ment to him to say that he is a poor substitute in the part of 
Nevers for M. Faure, who sings and plays it as no one else 
can. It may be worthy of notice that a new incident 
has been introduced into the opera in the conversion of 
the Catholic noble Tavannes to Huguenot principles, pre- 
sumably by means of Marcel’s song in the first act. At 
least, as Signor Rinaldini appeared in the first act as Tavannes, 
and in the second as the Huguenot soldier who heads the 
Rataplan chorus, it would seem that this is intended to be sug- 
ted. In the performance of Otello at the same house, Mme. 
Nilsson, M. Faure, Signor Foli, and Signor Tamberlik, who re- 
appears after a long absence from London, are heard together. 
Signor Tamberlik’s voice cannot be ex to have the freshness 
which once belonged to it, but it is still delightful to listen to his 
admirable phrasing, his fine declamation of recitative, and the 
steady singing from which many younger tenors might advan- 
tageously take a lesson. When with these merits is combined the 
power of delivering a high C sharp from the chest, apparently 
without effort, one may fairly admire it. Signor Foli sings and 
acts with impressive dignity as Elmiro, as Brabantio is called in 
the opera. The part of Iago in the wretched version of the tragedy 
given on the operatic stage sinks to what might well be insignifi- 
cance, from which, however, it is rescued by the admirable singing 
and acting of M. Faure. Without the least undue obtrusion, 
M. Faure contrives, by dint chiefly of byplay, to convey a 
complete idea of the remorseless and appalling villany of Iago, 
while at the same time he makes it obvious that he would be 
trusted by any one who was not in the secret of his motives. M. 
Faure’s success in this is the more remarkable because of the 
difficulty which must, one would think, exist in making of Iago 
a study of character utterly different in conception and execution 
from that of Mephistopheles. Mme. Nilsson in Desdemona sings 
with an exquisite beauty which finds its fullest expression in the 
“ Willow Song” in the last act. As far as acting is concerned, 
Mme. Nilsson’s Desdemona has not quite the conventional sim- 
licity of the character; but we have sometimes doubted whether 
Geedetonn was after all such avery simple creature. Besides, 
the Othello of Shakspeare and the Otello of the operatic stage 
are somewhat different things. Signor Carrion is well suited in 
a of Roderigo, and the choruses are throughout good. 

. Chiomi has made her appearance in a second part—that 
of Marta, in Flotow’s opera, oll has confirmed the opinion 
which we expressed after her appearance as Lucia. Her dramatic 
talent seems to tind fuller scope in the part of the Countess, whose 
gaiety and lightness Mlle. Chiomi rendered charmingly ; while 
her singing, both of the bright and fluent passages in the first 
scene, and of the well-known “ Qui sola Vergin rosa” was easy 
and pleasing. Mme. Trebelli gave all the charm of her perfect 
method as actress and singer to Nancy; and Signor del Puente 
and Signor Zoboli did well as Plunket and Tristan. Signor 
Faneelli’s beautiful voice is more than usually misused in 
his performance of Lionello. Mlle. Etelka Gerster’s appearance 
as Amina, in La Sonnambula, has fulfilled the hopes which were 
raised as to the charm of her voice and singing. Her notes are 
delightfully fresh and clear and her execution admirable. One can 
indeed hardly conceive ‘“‘ Ah non giunge” being more perfectly 
given than it is by Mile. Gerster. What Mlle. Gerster's remand 
powers may be it would perhaps be premature to say. There is so 
much conventional sentiment in La Sonnambula that it can hardly 
be held a fair test. Signor Fancelli’s Elvino is a heavy piece of 
work, Signor del Puente s'ngs and acts well as Rodolfo, and has 
an advantage over most other singers of the part in that he wears 
a possible and picturesque costume. 


REVIEWS. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY’S POEMS.* 


THREE-VOLUME edition of an old English poet from the pen 

of Mr. Grosart is an event which may be confidently looked 
for at least once a year, if not oftener. Last summer it fell to our 
lot to review a complete edition of Sir John Davies's poems, or 
rather speculations, set forth by this most indefatigable of editors. 
Now we have a far more attractive and inspiring book to thank 
him for, in the shape of the first complete edition of Sir Philip 


* The Complete Poems of Sir Phili _— . Edited, with Memorial-In 


troduction and Notes, 3 Vols. London: 
Chatto & Windus, ’ 


Sidney’s poems, with Memorial-Introduction, Notes, and separate 

faces. In the place of the more or less antiquarian interest of 
foot year’s book—tor it cannot be said that the versified philosophy 
of Nosce te ipsum, or the ingenious prettiness of the Hymnes to 
Astrea, or even the real fancy and music of certain passages in the 
Orchestra, give Davies, as a poet, any permanent claim upon 
English ears—the present volumes awaken in us the true and last- 
ing interest which must always attach to the best work of a nature 
so poetical, so typical of its time, so largely veined with genius as 
that of Sir Philip Sidney. The book, which is attractively bound 
and printed, is substantially a reprint of “an erewhile private 
edition” made for the subscribers to the Fuller Worthies Library, 
but the text has been throughout re-collated and the notes and illus- 
trations revised. Mr. Grosart’s industry and zeal are indeed beyond 
praise, and, considering the mass of material he has put into some 
sort of shape, the scarce documents he has ransacked, and the 
opportunities he has put into other people’s way of knowing and 
loving things which, but for his own love and knowledge of them, 
would have remained practically inaccessible, many slips, both in 
editorship and style, may be forgiven to him. Mr. Grosart’s 
style, indeed, can scarcely be defended on any grounds, scholarl 
or esthetic. It is not clear, and it is certainly not beautiful 
The euphuistic writing of his favourite centuries, together with 
the mannerisms of Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Carlyle, have all had their 
share in bringing about his love for compound ry open and 
corresponding contempt for the indefinite article, and his perpetual 
tendency to ellipse and parenthesis. Add to these characteristics 
a careless and colloquial tone natural to the editor of a private 
series addressed to a circle of subscribers, and an overflowi 
antiquarian enthusiasm which embraces not only the literary but 
the moral character of his subject, and you have the peculiarities 
of these Memorial-Introductions explained. 

As an editor Mr. Grosart has one or two serious defects. In 
spite of an appearance of method, there is really very little method 
in these introductions, and the explanations and chronological notes 
are sometimes more confusing than helpful. When the present 
edition left a private circle of subscribers for the general public, 
some sketch, with dates, and comprising as much information as 
possible of the relationship between Stella and Sidney, ought cer- 
tainly to have been prefixed to it. The bulk of Sidney’s poetry 
cannot be understood without it. In place of it, however, Mr. Grosart 
only gives us one or two rather confused discussions of certain ob- 
scure passages in particular sonnets, as episodes in a passionate and, 
as it stands, most inconclusive, argument upon the morale of the 
Astrophel and Stella poems asa whole. Then, again, we have to com- 
plain now and then of a tendency in him to tale liberties with the 
text, in order to support a theory. His transposition of the sonnets 
which now stand CIX. and CX. of Astrophel and Stella certainly 
gives the series a fine and dramatic close, and one which one would 
like to believe Sidney intended. But, upon Mr. Grosart’s own show- 
ing, there is not a scrap of either manuscript or printed authority for 

utting them in their present place, and the reader ought not to 

sem been left to find this out from a casual remark in the preface 
to the Sidera. An objection of the same kind may be taken to 
Mr. Grosart’s reading of the third line of the fortieth sonnet, the 
first quatrain of which he prints as follows :— 

As good to write, as for to lie and grone. 

O Stella deare, how much thy power hath wrought 

That hast my mind—nowe of the basest—brought 

My still-kept course, while others sleep, to mone. 
In the italicized words Mr. Grosart adopts the reading of the 
second quarto of 1591, as against the reading of the 1598 and 1613 
editions, both containing far better texts than can be found 
in either of 1591 quartos, as he himself points out in the 
preface. Why does he adopt this reading? Simply because the 
word nowe, found in the second quarto, suits Mr. Grosart’s theory 
of Sidney’s character better than the word none, for which nowe is 
an evident misprint, and which appears in both the revised and 
amended editions of 1598 and 1613. “Is nowe,” he says, “ not 
that sharp cry of mingled penitence and fascination one would 
wish to hear?” Perhaps; but it is scarcely an editor’s business 
to construct a text upon these principles, and it is apt to lead a 
reader to a general distrust of Mr. Grosart when he finds him 
deciding on sentimental grounds matters ‘which belong properly to 
the sphere of pure scholarship. One other suggestion, and we 
have done with fault-finding. The Last Essays of Elia are not 
yet forgotten among us, and it was scarcely necessary for Mr. 
Grosart to reprint the greater part of the essay on Sidney’s sonnets 
in his introduction. The reader, however, will be more inclined 
to object to the wholesale reproduction of criticism from Mr. 
Ruskin, Archbishop Trench, and Mr. MacDonald—criticism not 
very good in itself, and which takes up room that should have 
been given to matter far more important to the real understanding 
of the book. Lady Rich’s letters too had surely no claim to 
print, unless for the indulgence of a purely fanciful antiquarianism. 

But, when all exceptions have been made, much remains for 
which we have to thank Mr. Grosart. A complete modern edition 
of Sidney's poems was much wanted, and the text of these 
volumes, though far from perfect (especially in punctuation), is in 
many ways a great advance upon the text of all previous editions. 
Mr. Grosart gives us a great uiany notes—too many, perhaps, and 
some of them too hastily written—and his short prefaces, together 
with the longer notes and illustrations, supply minute information 
as to the text-history. It is to be hoped that his first volume will 
do something towards securing for the Astrophel and Stella sonnets 
that high and permanent place in English literature which till now 
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1 issed. T i Calls each wight to salute the fi of bli 
they have strangely and unaccountably missed. Together with 


the mass of Sidney’s work, in prose and poetry, they have passed 
through all possible phases of appreciation yp nyt time of 
Spenser's Astrophel, Ben Jonson’s praise, Crashaw’s invocation of 
Sydnean showers 
Of sweet discourse, whose powers 
Can crown old Winter's head with flowers, 
and all the hundred other tributes which the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries heaped at his feet, down to Horace Walpole’s igno- 
rant contempt and Hazlitt’s strange and self-condemnatory 
judgment. Now perhaps for the first time it is possible for 
minds trained in the humbler and sincerer methods of modern 
criticism to make a just estimate of Sidney's place in English 
literature, and to our thinking the chief element in this estimate 
must always be the <Astrophel and Stella poems, The Arcadia 
will not be let die among us, partly because we live in an antiqua- 
rian age, and J ay because it contains immortal passages of Eng- 
lish prose. The Apology for Poetry lives for the same reasons. 
But in these days no one has either courage or patience 
to read the Arcadia through, and the Apology for Poetry, rich 
as it is in all the typical Elizabethan qualities, can scarcely be said 
to have any independent or substantive value for readers whoarenot 
students. Of Sidney’s other writings, the version of the Psalms 
has strong and musical hat work of that wonderful 
time is without them?—and in Mr. Grosart’s second and third 
volumes one might pick out perhaps a dozen poems which one 
would be loth to lose from English verse, little known as they are. 
But nothing that Sidney ever did approaches the Astrophel and 
Stella in greatness and sustained power. As a series of sonnets 
they are second only to Shakspeare’s, and as a series of love-poems 
they are perhaps unsurpassed. Like Shakspeare’s Sonnets, they 
have their problem ; but the problem does not take too much un- 
tying, and the reader's sense of it never interferes with the direct- 
ness and intensity of the impression made upon him. The story 
tells itself pretty plainly after all, and there is not much need for 
Mr. Grosart’s arguments and explanations. It is not a fancied, 
but a real, love-story that the poems reveal, and the love-story has 
its dark side—a side which makes Archbishop Trench say, in 
archiepiscopal fashion, that, lovely as the poems are, they had 
better have remained unwritten. Stella was another man’s wile, 
and Sidney had no business to make love to her. The best way of 
meeting criticism like this is not perhaps in laying stress upon the 
hardship of the case—upon Sidney’s early love and Stella’s forced 
and unhappy marriage. The poems themselves are their own best 
justification. Underlying and interpenetrating all the weight 
and intensity of passion in them—an intensity which marks them 
off from the poetical make-believes of the time—the reader is 
always conscious of a prevailing moral sensitiveness assertin 
itself little by little up to the time when the last words and the final 
triumph are assigned to it. The situation round which these 
sonnets circle cannot be ignored in human life, and such a treat- 
ment of it as Sidney's, in spite of its passion and its realism, is, on 
the whole, an enrichment, not only to English literature, but to 
lish feeling. So much for the moral aspects and compli- 
cations of Astrophel and Stella—complications which ought not, 
after all, to affect our_judgment of it as poetry. And, upon the 
ground of poetry, Sidney has few rivals. Compare other work of 
the same time, or the time immediately succeeding it, with the 
finish, the music, the fine handiwork, the constant self-restraint of 
these poems, and their peculiar and original quality will be felt at 
once. There are finer lines and couplets perhaps to be found in 
Drummond than in Sidney, and there is a constant plaintive 
efulness in Habington’s sonnets which did not belong to 
Sidney’s genius in any considerable degree. But in clearness and 
delicacy of touch, in the power of bodying forth a fancy and 
finding words for the sharpest and subtlest turns of feeling, no one 
but Shakspeare has surpassed Sidney. And there is in Sidney a 
quality of playfulness, a delight m loving and living—a touch of 
youth, in fact—which is comparatively absent in Shakspeare, 
and which gives some of these sonnets the look and air of a 
German Volkslied. Take, for instance, the lovely sonnet which 
Charles Lamb and Mr. Ruskin have combined to praise :— 
High-way, since you my chief Parnassus be, 
And that my Muse, to some ears not unsweet, 
Tempers her words to trampling horses’ feet 
More oft than to a chamber melody, 
Now blessed you, bear onward blessed me 
To her, where I my heart, safe left, shall meet ; 
My Muse and I must you of duty greet 
With thanks and wishes, wishing thankfully. 
Be you still fair, honoured by public heed, 
By no encroachment wronged, nor time forgot, 
Nor blamed for blood, nor shamed for sinful deed ; 
And that you know I envy you no lot 
Of highest wish, I wish you so much bliss— 
Hundreds of years you Stella’s feet may kiss! 
As Charles Lamb well says, the whole sonnet seems to move to 
the “trampling horses’ feet.” For grace and subtlety the 99th 
sonnet, marked “Sleep’s Armory,” by Mr. Grosart, is worth 
uoting :— 
_s When far-spent Night persuades each mortal eye 
To whom nor Art nor Nature granteth light, 
To lay his then mark-wanting shafts of sight 
Clos d with their quivers in Sleep’s armory ; 
With windows ope, then most my miud doth lie 
Viewing the shape of darkness, which with th’ inward night 
Of his maz’d powers, keeps perfect harmony : 
But when birds chirm and that sweet air which is 
Morn’s messenger, rose-enamelled skies, : 


Forced by their lord, who is ashamed to find 
Such light in sense with such a darkened mind. 


The first half of the sonnets is bio ically more interesting 
than the second half. It is well dey ys ion years or more, 
from 1580 or 1581, according as we fix the disputed date of Pene- 
lope Devereux’s marriage with Lord Rich, Sidney was wholly 
under the influence of the one great passion of his life. He pro- 
duced nothing, or almost nothing, either in letters or in action, 
and there is scarcely anything of external evidence left us upon 
which to base his history during that time. But in the early 
sonnets of Astrophel and Stella the veiled years reveal themselves. 
Their history is written in such lines as 
:, My youth doth waste, my knowl forth 

Which for reward spoil it with vain annoys. 

I see my course to lose itself doth bend ; 

I see—and = no greater sorrow take 

Than that I lose no more for Stella’s sake! 


Or, again :— 
Gone is the Winter of my misery ! 
My Spring appears ; O see what here doth grow! 
For Stella hath, with words where faith doth shine, 
Of her high heart giv’n me the monarchy. 


We have no room to quote from the Songs, the Arcadia Poems, or 
the Version of the Psalms. In this last there are perhaps as fine 
lines as Sidney ever wrote. That his sister’s share of the version 
should be, on the whole, undoubtedly superior to his own speaks 
volumes for the intellectual wealth of that great time. 


GRANT’S ARISTOTLE.* 


RANTING the existence of the being known as the “ English 
Reader ”—and his existence does seem to be a demonstrated 
fact—it is most desirable that he should have correct notions about 
Aristotle. An intelligent person acquainted only with his own 
language—and this sort of person we take the lish reader to- 
be—cannot but feel some curiosity about a name so illustrious as 
that of the Stagirite. The work of Mr. Grote is too strong meat for 
him, and besides it is incomplete. He wants a comprehensive sketch. 
Probably he turns for information to Macaulay, from whom not 
impossibly he acquires the notion that Aristotle's chief gift to the 
world was a useless, though brilliant, intellectual tows de force. 
Let us suppose the English reader to be still dissatisfied. He will 
try to read translations of the Ethics, Metaphysics, Politics, and will 
not persevere very long in that course. Most English translations 
of Aristotle are either pieces of hack-work or they are conscienti- 
ous efforts to aid the Passman in his s le with a hard text. 
In either case the English is much more difficult than the Greek. 
The Ethics of Mr. Williams is an exception to this rule, and the 
Politics which the Master of Balliol is believed to be about to 
publish will no doubt make Aristotle’s political writings intelligible 
to the general reader. But, even with the best translations and 
with the best will in the world, the general reader finds himself, 
when he ventures on Aristotle, in an entirely new atmosphere. 
Things that he never heard of and does not understand are axioms 
with the philosopher ; the whole tone and temper of the great en-- 
cyclopeedia are strange and bewildering to the modern mind. This 
being so, Sir Alexander Grant, in his new contribution to the 
series of Ancient Classics, has undertaken a task which seems not 
only difficult, but almost impossible—the task of justifying the 
= of Aristotle to men. 
ifficult of accomplishment as his object is, Sir Alexander 
Grant has, in our opinion, succeeded. It not lie within the 
province of a writer who has to unfold the Aristotelian character 
and philosophy in some two hundred pages to discuss refinements 
and waste time over moot points. His purpose is to give, with a 
few large strokes, a picture of the man and of his thought and 
influence. Before this can be done with complete success 
the reader must have some knowl of the history 
of Greece and of Greek philosophy prior to the time of 
Aristotle, knowledge which his limits compel the new expositor 
almost to take for granted. It is impossible for him to trace the 
evolution of thought from Thales to Aristotle, and he can onl 
hint in a late page at Aristotle's own sketch of this evolution. It 
is equally out of his power to trace the growth of Greek moral and 
political conceptions, which Aristotle as it were sums up, and 
advances a stage. The speculations of the early physicists, in the 
same way, are only brought in as contrasts to those of Aristotle. 
In short, it is necessary to present the Stagirite in a more isolated 
way than a scholarly and philosophical writer would like. The 
conditions of the volume hem in the author on every side. He 
has to give, in the briefest space, a comprehensive and intelligible 
—_ +g which the reader may go on to acquire additional 
owledge. 

Sir Alexander begins with a brief account of the history of the 
life of Aristotle, and of the influences which most notably worked 
on his mind. He lays down at first, giving due prominence to the 
central idea of his study, that Aristotle's writings are both an en- 
cyclopedia and a philosophy, that they contain a logical, ethical, 
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political, and metaphysical Vara pe which is often, with some 
modifications, the organization an “ag weer of rich materials 
rather suggested than worked out in the Platonic dialogues :— 
His passion was for definite knowledge, especially knowledge so method- 
ized that it could be stated in the form of a general principle, or law. He 
thought that to obtain a —_— principle in which knowledge was summed 
up, on any subject, was of the utmost importance ; that such a principle was 
a possession for all future time, that future generations would apply to it and 
work it out in detail, and thus that it would form the nucleus of a science. 
And this was the daring aim of Aristotle—no less than the foundation of all 
the sciences. We shall have occasion to point out subsequently the imper- 
fections of Aristotle’s method in physical science when compared with that 
of modern times. But for all that, his spirit was essentially scientific, and 
for the sake of science and the naked truth he discarded all beauty and grace 
of style. Plato on the other hand Was an artist, and clothed all his thoughts 
in beauty ; and if there be (as there surely is) a truth whichis above the 
truth of scientific knowledge, that was the truth after which Plato aspired. 
Aristotle’s aspirations were for methodized experience and the definite. 


Here, then, the reader has a good working notion of Aristotle’s 
thought, as the product of Greek philosophy in the shape in which 
Plato summed it up, together with something more, somethin 
new—namely, Aristotle’s own systematic attempt to grasp 
knowledge and codify all the laws of existence. But this new 
thing in philosuphy, this demand for definiteness, is itself the result 
of traceable forces—namely, of Aristotle’s own character, of his re- 
action against the poetry of Plato, of his comparatively cosmopolitan 
and tolerant view of things. The Stagirite, in an Athens full of 
hatred to his protectors, the Macedonian kings, was detached in a 
be from the Lg literary charms of Athens, and from the 
Athenian influence. His connexion with the Macedonian despotism 
gave him opportunities for collecting facts such as no other philo- 
sopher had ever enjoyed ; the devotion of his school supplied him 
with eager assistants. Sir Alexander Grant, in a short but adequate 
history of Aristotle’s life, has brought together all these elements 
in his philosophical system. This it was possible to do within his 
limits, but what his limits did not permit is, as we have said, a 
satisfactory account of Aristotle's relation to older philosophies, 
There are moments when one is tempted to see in Aristotle’s 
thought little more than a new and systematic arrangement of old 
material. To read the Republic, the Laws, and certain fragments of 
Hippodamus, along with the Politics, is to be struck rather with 
the amount that Aristotle borrowed from than with what he added 
to existing political ideas. At other moments, perhaps, the oppo- 
site temptation to credit him with surpassing originality is equally 
strong—for example, when we are reading the #hetoric and the 
treatise on Poetry. It is very much to be desired that the 
author of a handbook which the younger generation of Oxford has 
never superseded would add to his Aristotelian labours a complete 
history of the philosopher's relations to the thinkers who went 
before him. 

Looking at the sketch before us we seem to find too little stress 
laid on the mystic and poetic aspect of Aristotle’s genius, the 
aspect in which he is least remote from the mind of his master. It 
is not that Sir Alexander Grant fails to recognize the existence of 
the mystic element, as we may call it for want of a more accurate 
term, in Aristotle. But as the plan of this work makes the study 
of “ The First mo onc ll come in the last place, it naturally 
follows that the dependence of the whole system on certain meta- 
physical ideas enthusiastically held is not made very clear. Now, 
as in the popular view the name of Aristotle means everything that 
is most remote from “ transcendeutalism ” in the vulgar sense of the 
word, it will be regretted by some students of the philosopber that 
Sir Alexander Grant has not done all that might ieee been done 
to correct the _ view. It seems to us that in every part 
of his work, and in every ramification of his immense system, Aris- 
totle, like a prudent —, keeps feeling his connexion with his 
ultimate defences, with his rallying point. That rallying point is 
his metaphysic, his wrens which is first in essence but last in 
knowledge. It is obvious enough that for many reasons Sir Alex- 
ander Grant could scarcely bring “The First Philosophy ” into the 
forefront of his argument in addressing a popular audience. Yet 
we are convinced that “ The First Philosophy” is the key to the 
Aristotelian position, and that without an adequate knowledge of 
ann First Philosophy ” all study of Aristotle is somewhat super- 

Setting aside this necessary deficiency, it is not easy to speak with 
too much praise of Sir Alexander's Grant’s treatise as a whole. 
His account of the mode in which Aristotle worked at his 
encyclopedic system, taking up one portion here and another 
there, as the interdependence of all branches of —— 
brought this or that particular study into prominence, is extremely 

and instructive. Asasketch, as a kind of skeleton map of 
Aristotelianism, it is hard to see how this of the book 
could be bettered. The story 


Yet there is one passage of the “Prior Analytics” which we must 
quote in bare justice to Aristotle. Owing to the too exclusive study of his 
logical works in the middle ages, and owing to modern writers identifying 
him with the absurdities of his followers, an idea arose that he, like the 
dea:t judicious of the schoolmen, thought that all reasoning should be 


through syllogisms, that nature could be expounded by means of 
syllogisms, and that syllogisms were a source of knowledge. Hence 
came protests like that of Bacon, that “the syllogism is unequal to 
the subtlety of nature.” But nothing could be further from the truth than 
the whole idea. The reader may be assured that on a point of this kind 
Aristotle was as sensible as Lord Bacon or John Stuart Mill. After 
showing that syllogisms are constantly used, and after analysing their 
form, and showing on what their validity depends, he proceeds to make 
some remarks ome way in which the major premiss, or general “iatement 
in the syllogism, is to be obtained. He says (“Prior Anal.” I. xxx.): 
“There is the same course to be pursued in philosophy, anu in every 
science or branch of knowledge. You must study facts. xperience alone 
can give you general principles on any subject. This is the case in 
astronomy, which is based on the observation of astronomical phenomena ; 
and it is the case with every branch of science or art. When the facts in 
each branch are brought together, it will be tue province of the logician to 
set out the demonstrations in a manner clear and {fit for use. When 
the investigation into nature is complete, you will be able in some 
cases to exbibit a demonstration ; in other cases you will have to say that 
demonstration is not attainable.” Bacon knew very little Aristotle at 
first hand ; and he cannot have known this passage, else its overwhelming 
good sense must have stopped many of his remarks. And Aristotle in 
practice was quite true to the principles here announced. In his “ Ethics,” 
* Politics,” and “ Physics,” he does not pedantically drag in the syllogism, 
but masses facts together, and makes penetrating remarks upon them, and 
discusses freely, by means of analogy, comparison and intuition, very much 
as the ablest writers of the present day would do. 

We might have expected from Sir Alexander Grant a somewhat 
fuller account of the Aristotelian Ethics. The contrast, however, 
between Aristotelian and Christian or modern morality is made 
sufficiently clear. In the sketch of the Politics, Aristotle’s 
“ gentlemanly ” views of commerce are exposed with humour. One 
might desire here some comparison with the ideas of other military 
societies, especially on the subject of noble birth, an important 
matter with the great Asclepiad. The English Reader will be 
probably a great deal surprised by Aristotle’s astronomy, and by 
the wonderful guesses of earlier Greeks. “They were like the 
‘false dawn’ in tropical climates which appears for a few minutes 
and then fades away, allowing the darkness again to reign supreme, 
till the true sunrise takes place.” While on the subject of Aris- 
totle’s natural philosophy, it may be noticed that his “ yarn” about 
the dolphin (p. 156) is scarcely stranger than a story told by Mr. 
Tawardes in Mr. Smiles’s Scotch Naturalist. In speaking of the 
reason why the stars twinkle while the planets do not, Aristotle 
does not say, as Sir Alexander Grant puts it, “It is merely that 
the former are so far off that our sight reaches them in a weak and 
trembling condition,” unless “merely” is a translation of tows 
(De Celo, ii. 8, 10). One would have liked Sir Alexander Grant 
to repeat in the same place, among Aristotle's strange stories, the 
extraordinary fable that the “leaden appendages of darts” are 
melted by the speed of their flight in the air. 

If there is one passage in this work which we should 
especially like to discuss with the author, it is the account of the 
Soul (p. 172). It might have been well to quote the famous 
doubt as to whether the Soul is écmep mroiov. Again, 
if the Constructive Reason is “incapable of being mingled with 
matter, or affected by it,” Grote is then apparently wrong when 
he says it “ is endividualized in each individual.” To be capable 
of being so conditioned implies a state in which some survival of 
the individual in the universal soul is not impossible. Yet Sir 
Alexander Grant has a sound text in his favour when he says that 
the Constructive Reason, “ though immortal, carries no memory 
with it,” takes no tinge from the human personality in which it 
worked. But the question will always be an open one. 

In reviewing a kk which deals with the whole Aristotelian 
philosophy, the critic cannot help feeling somewhat as Cicero did 
“when asked by his friend Trebatius what the Topics were like.” 
Cicero, says Sir Alexander Grant, “apparently read the Topics 


up for the occasion.” No one can read the whole of Aristotle ~ 


through for the occasion; but without pretending to have done that, 
we can heartily commend, both to the general reader and the 
more serious beginner in philosophy, the manual of Sir Alexander 
Grant. 


WARREN’S UNDERGROUND JERUSALEM.* 


I iy is to be regretted that Captain Warren should have thought 
fit to give up so much of his book upon the exploration of 
Jerusalem to the narration of personal grievances and bygone diffi- 
culties, early slights suffered at the hands of indifferent Boards and 
secretaries at home, vexatious opposition and jealous interference on 
the part of pashas, consuls, or rival investigators on the spot. The 
history of a praiseworthy and in many respects a noble work is 
marred by these discordant tones. Whatever may have been the 
“ grievance” which Captain Warren claims as an Englishman’s 
birthright, it must be idle to discuss wrongs of six or seven years’ 
standing; while by harping upon these he wastes the opportunity 
of doing justice to his own real achievements, and to the 
substantial gains secured by the enterprise under his control. 
If the solid results of the Palestine Exploration Fund have thus 
far failed to come up to the mark fixed at the outset by its 
promoters, if few striking or sensational discoveries have been 
announced and many of the disputed sites and other topographical 
or archeological problems remain as uncertain as of old, it is 
beyond dispute that a great deal has been added to our knowledge 
both of the Holy Land at large and of its sacred capital. The large- 

* Underground Jerusalem: an Account of some of the principal Difficulties 


encountered in its Exploration and the Results obtained, §c. By Charles 
Warren, Captain R.E., F.G.S., &c. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1876, 
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writings, and of the difficulties about the Canon, is told with 
rapidity and effect. It would have been interesting to know how 
the author proposes to reconcile the critical acumen of the 
“reading world of the third century B.c.” with its resignation to 
being “ -— off with that which was really un-Aristotelian, though 
it bore the name of Aristotle.” The account of the Organon is 
admirably lucid, and the exposure of the ordinary modern mis- 
—— of the Aristotelian logic is precisely what the 
glish reader needs :— 
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scale Ordnance map, shortly, we hope, to be published, will alone 
amply repay the outlay upon the —. The labour bestowed 
upon the identification of sites, chiefly by means of a heedful 
study of the existing vernacular names, has supplied innumerable 
points of contact, in addition to those of previous less systematic 
travellers and explorers, between the Bible-text and the present 
features of the country. In Jerusalem itself, though only here and 
there has the surface of the soil been more than scratched, 
while local jealousy has forbidden ground even to be struck where 
the problem of problems awaits solution within the sacred area 
of the Haram, there has, notwithstanding, been a great deal 
done to settle the basis for future inquiries, and to narrow the 
boundaries of investigation, whilst establishing particular points of 
no mean value. Of the labours and hardships undergone in work- 
ing up to this point of topographical knowledge the book before 
us gives a sketch as grap ic in its details as it is modest and 
retiring in its tone. the annals of the distinguished corps of 
Royal Engineers there can be few tales of patient toil and hourly 
risk of life more worthy of record than those which make up 
the unassuming narrative of Underground Jerusalem. Shafts 
had to be sunk through rubbish and broken stones which in the 
course of centuries had accumulated to a depth of a hundred feet 
or more. One main difficulty in that treeless country was the pro- 
viding the wuoden frames with which the shafts had to be lined. 
Low and narrow galleries were then driven horizontally to right 
or left, in which the mizer, often on bended knee, by the dim 
light of an oil lamp worked his perilous way through layer after 
layer of loose earth or stone chippings, loose stones occasionally 
bursting in upon him like water, or huge blocks crashing in upon 
the void thus made, crumpling up the wooden frames like paper, 
and threatening the explorer with instant death. No wonder that 
Captain Warren could speak of the strain upon the nerves during 
this work as intense, requiring the greatest fortitude and self- 
control on the part of himself as leader, of the hardy and intrepid 
corporal orsergeant who stoutly seconded him,and the muchenduring 
fellahin who had to be alternately coaxed and drilled into the 
requisite obedience. Even the power of restraining the involun- 
tary movement of the muscles would fail at times under such 
tension, so that their limbs refused to obey the will, and the men 
had to be told off to duty aboveground until they once more 
became cool and collected. Captain Warren himself became 
familiar with this strange effect of nervous influence. Through 
all this he was often left without remittances, the Fund being his 
debtor to the full extent of his private means. Added to these 
constant drawbacks, and perhaps most formidable of all, were the 
jealousies of Jews and Mahomedans alike, whose holy places or 
associations were threatened by Frankish intrusion, and the dull 
and stupid opposition of the Turkish pashas, who were at length 
generally best dealt with by a front of bold defiance. All things 
considered, Captain Warren may well be proud of the results he 
has to show from his seven years’ researches. Until the time 
comes when a more liberal firman or a greater relaxation of local 
prejudices opens the area of the Noble Sanctuary itself to direct 
and thorough excavation, it is not clear what fresh discoveries 
of value are to be looked for within the immediate range of his 
investigations. 
What may be laid down as absolutely fixed, and as forming the 
groundwork of all further detail, is the approximate parallelo- 
gram of solid masonry forming an artificial face to the native 
fortress of the Haram mount. That the date of this grand wall 
goes back in part to the time of Solomon is to be inferred from the 
masons’ marks in red paint found upon the lowest tier of stones 
near the south-east angle, and held, on the authority of scholars 
so well qualified as Dr. Petermann and Mr. Deutsch, who saw 
‘them on the spot, to be Phoenician letters, Even though the 
other portions of the wall, which here and elsewhere attains from 
the base (through the rubbish) the full height of 150 feet 
assigned to it by Josephus, be referred to the time of Herod, 
there is convincing Fyne’ that the present Haram area was, in 
the time of our Lord, included within the circuit of the city wall. 
‘The idea, then, of the Sakhrah, or holy rock, in the very centre of the 
area, having been the site of the Saviour’s burying-place—the key 
of Mr. Fergusson’s extraordinary position—must be sent to the 
came limbo as the wonderful theory of the Turanians being the 
only builders, and Stonehenge being a Buddhist reliquary tope. 
No criminal, it is well known, could by Jewish law be executed or 
buried within the city limits. We have moreover the express 
testimony of St. John’s gospel (xix. 41) to the fact that in the 
place where Jesus was crucified was the garden where he was buried, 
We are, then, to conceive a malefactor crucified and buried within 
a few yards at most of the Holy of Holies itself! The traditional 
reverence paid by Moslems and Jews alike to this remarkable rock 
as the site of the threshing-floor of Araunah, in harmony with the 
direct evidence of is conclusively borne out by the researches 
of Captain Warren. Just such a place as this must originally have 
been is the custo native threshing: floor at the present day, a 
breezy spot on a lofty plateau of rock—in this case not quite on 
the ridge of Moriah, but a few feet south of it—the ridge or peak 
itself being occupied by the cavern for corn, the usual accompani- 
ment to the threshing floor, in which the grain is garnered. In 
this cavern, tradition says, Araunah and his sons, when they saw 
the destroying —_ hid themselves through fear. Be that as it 
niay, over this hallowed site David designed to build the Temple 
which his son was to execute, ard upon the same spot was built 
the second Temple, altered and enlarged by Herod. Here is the 
liey to all authentic reconstruction of the lost sanctuary, with its 


courts and precincts. Forbidden as he was to break the sacred 
surface of the Noble Sanctuary, Captain Warren succeeded in open- 
ing up passages and staircases long closed with rubbish, or blocked 
with Tater masonry, so as to make his way from several points of 
eves to chambers or spaces beneath the surface where the 

emple crea | stood, as laid down in the sketch-plan accom~ 
panying his wor! 

We cannot say that his description follows in all points the out- 
lines given in the plan, or that the fshe has to adduce justify 
throughout the boldness with which he fills up much of the detail. 
In the chapter describing, or rather reconstructing in idea, the origi- 
nal Temple, Captain Warren a tells us he has “ignored all con- 
troversial points,” and has assumed that “ all are agreed in the iden- 
tifications which have been alluded to.” What, then, will sober 
students of the topography and archeology of the holy city have 
to say to so assured a summary of exploits as this ?— 

We have been able to point out the work of King Herod, and the work of 

Solomon, and if it were necessary, we could identify the additions and alter- 
ations of the Roman Emperors. We can follow the description of Josephas 
and the Talmudic accounts, and find everything fall into its place with the 
ease and facility only to be obtained from correct identifications. We can 
stand on the spot where the sacrifices were made, where the high priest 
stood once a year before the ark of the mercy-seat, where St. Simeon 
received our Lord, where the Sanhedrin listened to His questions, where the 
money changers’ tables were overturned, where the lame man was made 
whole, where St. Paul was carried up the steps to the Antonia, where St. 
James the Just stood before he was cast down. All this information is the 
result of our explorations, and though all do not agree with me in my indi- 
cations, yet I find more do so each year. When I came back to England, I 
did not expect our results would be appreciated for ten years; five have 
now and great progress has been made. 
To Captain Warren's eye the Temple stands forth in real form and 
dimensions as if stillexisting. “The altar stands over the western 
end of the souterrain No. V.” (in his ground plan), where to other 
eyes nothing is now visible but blank and level turf. This remark- 
able tunnel he considers to have served in connexion with the great 
water system necessary for flushing the Temple courts. Whether it 
led from the altar to the blood passage, discovered near the south- 
east angle of the Noble Sanctuary, or connected the gates Mokad 
and Nitsots with the Temple waterworks, or whether it formed the 
underground communication with gate Nicanor, under which it runs, 
or even served all these purposes together, he is unable to decide. 
But, if used for the discharge of the blood, this passage, having its 
orifice twenty feet above the foot of the outer wall, would have 
sadly disfigured the brilliant white masonry which must have 
caught the eye of the traveller or pilgrim drawing near to the holy 
mount. Another rock-hewn drain far more suitable to this pur- 
pose has been traced under the Triple Gate. We see no proof of 
the identification of Mokad, the western gate, with Captain 
Warren's tunnel or tank No. I. or of Nitsots, the eastern gate, 
with the passage leading down to the Sakhrah, near which he 
also finds a place for the chamber of Parvah,a magician (according 
to the Talmud) who “digged a vault underground till he could 
come to see what the high priest did on the day of expiation.” 
Captain Warren seems to have made, even by the admission of the 
party at home whose crotchets he had all along stoutly combated, 
a real hit in the discovery of the north wall ofthe Temple, not far 
from the gate Tadi. But this he was not allowed to follow up. 
through the jealousy of the pashas, while he has the provocation of 
finding it appropriated by the enemy as “the south wall of the 
basilica of Constantine.” In the Sakhrah itself his zeal for in- 
vestigation spurred him to a perilous exploit, with but little 
to show for what might have cost him his life, besides 
seriously compromising his associates. Getting three ladies 
of equal courage and curiosity to keep the attendant zaptiehs 
in talk at a distant corner of the mosque, with the late Captain 
Warry, R.E., on the look-out to give warning, he vaulted over 
the railing of the Sakhrah, which he had previously reconnoitred, 
and with a light iron lever proceeded to dislodge one of the 
stones which formed the flooring of the cave. An old wrench of 
the muscles causing his shoulder to fail with the weight of the 
flag—which was 3 feet by 2 feet 6, and nearly 4 inches thick— 
down went the stone with a thundering crash into the hollow be- 
neath, which was, after all, no more than 3 feet deep. Despite the 
frantic terror of the Moslem friend who unwillingly backed him ii 
the unhallowed enterprise, Captain Warren dived into the hole, 
but could neither replace the stone nor make anything out of the 
mysterious abyss, beyond the dubious surmise that it formed « 
gutter to carry off the blood of the sacrifices. Happily no harm 
came to the adventurous party, and in some unknown way the 
stone in a few days was found restored to its place. 

Itis inthe narrative of personal adventures suchas this, rather than 
in archzeological discoveries or facts, that the attraction of Captain 
Warren’s volume consists. His account of the Jordan valley, his 
trip to Jericho, and his exploration of the mounds there, thougl 
repaying him with little more than bits of crumbling brick; his 
visit to the Samaritans, who form an interesting group as they 
are photographed at prayer, and of whose quaint, yet repulsive, 
Passover feastings he was an amused witness, show him to possess 
considerable powers of lively writing. This Samaritan remnant com- 
prisesno more than onehundred and fifty persons. Theirphysiognom;y 
as well as their native dress and attitude is strongly marked, as is 
also that of the Ashkenazim, or German and Polish Jews, the 
whole body of whom in Jerusalem is no less than 6,000. One of 
the most valuable of Captain Warren’s book, as well as. 
the most novel in itself, is his statistical account of the resources 
of Palestine, the various classes of the feplites, and the 
different trades and callings among which they are distributed. 
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No fewer than 1,320 shops were examined in the course of this 
exhaustive survey of Jerusalem; the trades, the number of active 
men, and their religion being carefully noted down. The only 
manufacture the city can bvast of is that of soap, of which our 
author gives ample details. Indigo-dyeing forms an industry 
of some importance. Captain Warren speaks of five potteries 
in Jerusalem, all worked by Moslems. It was probably after 
his time that the impulse was given to this handicra(t, 
which i:zs enriched many an archeological collection, notably 
the Imperial Museum at Berlin, with ingenious specimens 
of sham pottery. Captain Warren closes his somewhat desul- 
tory volume with some strictures on the past management of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, in which we feel to a great extent 
inclined to concur. But for his complaint that we have not long 
ere this had a full and systematic statement of the results of 
excavation in Jerusalem, with a conclusive settlement of the 
topographical problems under dispute, we fail tosee any more solid 
ground than his own failure to improve the opportunity. 


L’ART D'ETRE GRAND-PERE.* 


M VICTOR HUGO'S latest volume of poems shows no sign 
e of failing strength in the writer. On the contrary, it 
proves that his genius is ever young, by exhibiting his powers em- 

yed to excellent purpose in a comparatively new direction. It 
is true that M. Hugo has in many of his works given indications 
of his capacity for doing what he has now done. That he was as 
well versed in the thoughts and ways of children, both as a race 
and as individuals, as in those of plotting priests, grand if impro- 
bable heroes, and devoted women, he showed (to give two in- 
stances) in Les Misérables and Quatre-vingt-treize, as he finally 
called the book which threatened to go by the unorthodox name 
of Nonante-trois. Gavroche, however, and the two younger children 
in Quatre-vingt-treize, played comparatively subordinate parts in 
designs conceived and executed on a vast scale. They gave occa- 
sion for the introduction of many passages of that comprehensive 


beauty which M. Hugo commands; but they were not themselves , 


the occasions of the books in which they appeared. It was re- 
served for the time of life which M. Hugo has reached through 
many Vicissitudes, with an unimpaired power of wedding words to 
tella poet's thoughts, to devote a volume of verse to the touching 
theme upon which he has previously discoursed in his prose 
writings. This theme is one which has never, so far as we know, 
been handled at equal length by a great poet. There are poems 
by Wordsworth which deal entirely with childhood, and it would 
not be an altogether unfair criticism to say that these poems are 
childish, which is the last thing they should be. The man who 
would write poetically of children should remember that he has 
been a child, but should not give an impression, however faint, 
that he is himself a grown-up child and nothing more. That this 
impression is given by any of Wordsworth’s poems may perhaps 
be denied by his more enthusiastic admirers ; but we, who are b 
no means wanting in admiration for his works, in some of whic 
there is a grandeur that neither M. Hugo nor any other modern 
t has surpassed, have sometimes felt compelled to recognize it. 
t may appear at first sight out of place to com M. Hugo's 
writing, even remotely, with that of English poets; Datit should be 
temembered that in these days the number of poets worthy of that 
name in France is small com to that which England can 


show ; and, more than this, that the school of which M. Hugo was | 


the recognized leader in his early days owes very much to English 
influence. It was the representation of Shakspeare’s plays in Paris 
es English company of which Macready was a leading member, 

led Dumas the elder to write for the stage and produce Henri 
Trois et sa Cour, the first romantic drama, properly so called, that 
was given at the Théatre Frangais. This, however, was in prose, 
and therefore was less offensive to classical prejudices than M. 


Hugo's dramas in verse, which also owed much to the | 


influence of the great English poet and playwright, who, as lately 
as 1830, was regarded in France as at best a compiler of coarse, 
though entertaining, comedies. 

e have indulged in this digression in order to refer to 
the works of an English poet who has been in some sort 
the poet of childhood in English verse as M. Victor Hugo 
has in French. Between that poet—Blake—and M. Hugo a 
fanciful critic might find many points of resemblance. There 
are in both the same tenderness and the same eccentricity, 
not to say the same extravagance, or even something more un- 
usual, Lut, however extravagant M. Victor Hugo may be, he is, 
on the whole, rational compared to Blake. Both aim ata strange 
vastness which few writers are daring enough to attempt; but the 
grasp of M. Victor Hugo is more definite and certain than that of 
the English writer and, as some people consider him, painter. In 
both a religious element of an unusual kind is discovered ; but 
what to many will seem the irreverent element is more strongly 
marked in M. Hugo than in Blake. The vague sentiment of 
adoration for an unseen and unknown Being which led Blake into 
various furms of crazy talk about the Creator and Satan, takes in 
M. Hugo's writing the shape of familiar discussion of the plans 
which he thinks ought to be entertained by the Ruler of the Uni- 
verse. This is a French way of looking at things; and it will 


perhaps be unreasonable if people unaccustomed to this method 
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are shocked by the French poet's exposition of what he would 
do if he were entrusted with supreme power. At the same time, 
the verses (to which no special heading is given) in which this is 
set forth contain an expression which even M. Hugo’s warmest 
admirers can hardly fail to regret. A certain lightness in treating 
a great subject may be pardoned in a great writer, even by those 
who think the subject should be approached only with the deepest 
reverence ; but a descent to the coarsest buffoonery can scarcely be 
forgiven. It dces not seem necessary to give any special reference 
to the passage in question. People who care enough for M. 
Victor Hugo to read through a volume which is in the main 
worthy of his genius will readily discover it, and will, we 
imagine, share our feelings with regard to it. . 

It is time, however, to pass from general to detailed con- 
sideration of M. Hugo’s work. The hero and heroine of L’Art 
@étre grand-pére are the poet’s grandchildren Jeanne and George ; 
and the fourth piece in the volume, called “ Victor sed Victus,” 
describes how complete is the influence of the children over the 
poet :— 

Je suis, dans notre temps de chocs et de fureurs, 
Belluaire, et j’ai fait la guerre aux empereurs ; 

J’ai combattu la foule immonde des Sodomes, 

Des millions de flots et des millions d’hommes 

Ont rugi contre moi sans me faire céder ; 

Tout le gouffre est venu m’attaquer et gronder, 

Et j’ai livré bataille aux vagues écumantes, 

Et sous l’énorme assaut de l’ombre et des tourmentes 
Je n’ai pas plus courbé la téte qu’un écueil ; 

Je ne suis pas de ceux qu’effraie un ciel en deuil, 

Et qui, n’osant sonder les styx et les avernes, 
Tremblent devant la bouche obscure des cavernes ; 
Quand les tyrans langaient sur nous, du haut des airs, 
Leur noir tonnerre ayant des crimes pour éclairs, 
J'ai jeté mon vers sombre & ces passants sinistres ; 
J’ai trainé tous les rois avec tous leurs ministres, 
Tous les faux dieux avec tous les principes faux, 
Tous les trénes liés & tous les échafauds, 

L’erreur, le glaive infame et le sceptre sublime, 

J’ai train€ tout cela péle-méle a l’abime ; 

J’ai devant les césars, les princes, les géants 

De la force debout sur l’amas des néants, 

Devant tous ceux que l’homme adore, exécre, encense, 
Devant les Jupiters de la toute-puissance, 

Eté quarante ans fier, indompté, triomphant ; 

Et me voila vaincu par un petit enfant. 


| The poem which comes next but one to this, called “Georges et 
| Jeanne” (Geurges, by the way, is spelt indifferently with and 
without a final s throughout the book), is remarkable for con- 
taining several of those singularly happy expressions which M. 
Hugo often hits upon. For instance, this is a charming fancy 
about Jeanne’s kinship with the angels :— 

Jeanne qui dans les yeux a le myosotis, 

Et qui, pour saisir l’ombre entr’ouvrant ses doigts fréles, 

N’a presque pas de bras ayant encor des ailes, 

Jeanne harangue, avec des chants ou flotte un mot, 

Georges beau comme un dieu qui serait un marmot. 


Again, the same fancy is beautifully expressed in the last six lines 
of the poem :— 

O Jeanne! Georges ! voix dont j’ai le coeur saisi! 

Si les astres chantaient, ils bégaieraient ainsi. 

Leur front tourné vers nous nous éclaire et nous dore. 

Oh ! doit venez-vous donc, inconnus qu’on adore ? 

Jeanne a l’uir étonné ; Georges a les yeux hardis. 

Ils trébuchent, encore ivres du paradis. 

In other parts of tae book are found delicate and playful touches 
‘of humour. Jeanne, we are told, has the “ habitude aimable de 
dormir” in the middle of the day, when “la mére un moment 
respire et se repose ; car on se lasse, méme & servir une rose.” But 
on this occasion Jeanne before the usual time opens her eyes, 
stretches her arms, and begins to prattle, upon which the mother, 
with her tenderest voice, 

Couvant des yeux l’enfant que Dieu fait rayonner, 
Cherchant le plus doux nom qu’elle puisse donner 
A sa joie, & son ange en fleur, & sa chimére : 

“Te voila réveillée, horreur!”’ lui dit sa mére. 


At another the two children express a desire for the moon, and 
the grandfather explains to them why he is unable to gratify it. 
The one thing of whith le bon Dicu is afraid is “le vieillard qui 
veut plaire a l'enfant ”— 

I] sait que c’est ma loi qui sort de votre bouche, 

Et que j’obéirais ; il ne veut pas qu’on touche 

Aux étoiles, et c’est pour en étre bien sir 

Qu’il les accroche aux clous les plus hauts de l’azur. 


“Le Poéme du Jardin des Plantes,” one of the longest pieces in 
the book, is full of beautiful thoughts and expressions, and so is 
** L’Epopée du lion,” in which, however, the poet has given the 
rein somewhat too much to his love of describing things on an im- 
possibly vast scale. Considerations of space forbid us from giving 
| more extracts, and M. Hugo himself has said something which 
may be taken as a good reason for refraining from taking passages 
, out of their places in his work. Some little time ago a worthy 
| person went to him with a proposal to make a volume of excerpts 
| from the many volumes which M. Hugo has given to the world. 

The poet answered his proposal by saying, “ If you go to see Mont 
Blanc, you do not bring back with you a pebble to show what the 
mountain is like.” 
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THE AMERICAN SENATOR.* 


[PE American Senator is by no means one of Mr. Trollope’s 
best novels; but it is above the average level of the works 
he produces with an names | for which we should be grate- 
ful. For, in our opinion, Mr. Trollope is a public benefactor 
whom we could very ill spare. He makes additions on which we 
may periodically rely to our supplies of harmless literary entertain- 
ment. It is true that he never writes a Middlemarch or a Daniel 
Deronda, provoking thereby the subtleties of skilled criticism, or 
compelling by the force of fashion raptures of unskilled admira- 
tion. But, on the other hand, he never panders to sickly senti- 
ment or overcharged sensation; he tells his honest English story 
in a manly, straightforward way, and works the themes on whic 
he knows himself to be at home, leaving an ingenious impression 
of freshness which is deserving of great praise. In fact, Mr. 
Trollope’s wonderful power of regular mechanical production, 
although it must have been most profitable to him in one point 
of view, has done his literary reputation some injustice. We 
scarcely realize the really marvellous versatility with which a man 
who is more than middle-aged can still identify himself with the 
shades of emotions which must be the mere memories of more 
youthful days. We might easily imagine him the confidant and 
sworn mouthpiece of women of all agesand conditions. He embodies 
himself in the person of some budding maiden who has the world 
and her love-dreams all before her; and he keeps an unfathomable 
fund of sympathy at her service, and can talk as she may have 
talked through whole pages and chapters. He improvises brilliantly 
on the familiar notes through a long succession of similar stories. 
Yet, with it all, the masculine and energetic fibres predominate in 
his talent. His higher ambitions would seem to be decidedly 
political, although through the force of circumstances he has been 
revolving in a lite sphere. As Walter Scott would gladly 
have exchanged the load of laurels he gained as the great magician 
for the fame of a general of division in Wellington’s Peninsular 
campaigns, so Mr. Trollope would apparently have been better 
pleased with the distinction of a member of the British Parliament 
who has the ear of the House and country, and he delights to 
exchange the retirement of the study for such English joys as are 
to be found in the hunting-field. In The American Senator we see 
the faithful reflection of these tastes. We have a great deal of 
flirtation and love-making, and there are men and women who 
remain through the three volumes distressingly embarrassed as to 
their ultimate choice; while the American Senator, Mr. Gotobed, 
is introduced to play the part of the candid censor on “ institutions” 
which are fair subjects of political criticism and discussion. And 
lest we should grow weary, as to tell the truth we are inclined 
to do, of discussions on the social and political subjects which are 
practically settled for us, we have hunting and other rural matters 
of interest in ample variety by way of counterpoise. 

The novel, as we have said, rings the familiar changes on Mr. 
Trollope’s favourite theme. Which of her two admirers will Miss 
Mary Masters marry in the end? And will the brilliant Miss 
Trefoil make a prize of the rich Lord Rufford, or will she be 
driven into wedding that steadygoing diplomatist Mr. Morton, or 
will she slip down ignominiously between these two stools, as seems 
to be the fate that is most probably reserved for her? The pair of 
heroines are in lively and effective contrast. Mary Masters is a 
quiet village girl, the child of a highly respectable attorney. But 
the attorney’s second wife was merely the daughter of an inn- 
keeper, who professes to detest the ways of the gentry, who hold 
her at arm’s length ; and consequently Mary’s domestic surround- 
ings are commonplace, not to say vulgar. She is poor, and she ought 
not to cast away her chances; and acertain Laurence Twentyman, 
a farmer, is willing and eager to throw himself at 
her feet with the full approval of all her relatives. Mary herself 
is a sensible young woman, and alive to the advantages ofa safe 
establishment. Nor does she altogether dislike “ Larry” Twenty- 
man, in spite of his slight swagger and some underbred airs of 
assurance. But circumstances have raised her above her position 
and fostered an undercurrent of the romantic in her. She has 
been the protégée and companion of a lady of good county family, 
a daughter of that house of the Mortons of which the diplomat 
who has engaged himself to Miss Trefoil is the head. She has 
had a liking which she scarcely analyses for the heir presumptive, 
Mr. Reginald Morton, who lives in solitary state in a great 
house in her village; but Mr. Reginald says nothing, though he 
shows himself, much to her unsettlement, affectionately friendly. 
So for the best part of the story we have Mary offering a passive 
resistance to the persistent advances of Lawrence Twentyman, 
looking over her shoulder for the relief that does not come. 
Meanwhile Miss Arabella Trefoil is hard at work on her side 
husband-hunting. Her proceedings are high-handed, conscienceless, 
shameless; yet, with all her brazenness and all her faults, our sym- 
pathies are never entirely alienated from her. For she has at least 
the quality of indomitable courage; her natural honesty and 
independence peep out through the deceit and intrigue that have 
become a second nature with her; and she has been in 
the hands of a most disreputable old mother, whose teaching 
might well demoralize anybody. That such a girl might make up 
her mind to marry Mr, John Morton as a mere matter of business 
We can understand. But we can understand still better how utterly 
antipathetical he is to her, with his formal manners and irre- 
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proachable respectability. So we are not at all surprised when 
she starts aside from her en’ t with him, in the brilliant 
prospect of making a prize of Lord Rufford, who is at least an im- 
—- man, and can offer her besides a splendid establishment. 

the hot pursuit which she enters upon heart and soul there 
are many amusing, and exciting incidents, though some of them 
appear to us exaggerated or overdrawn. After all, however, her 
desperate tactics come so near to being crowned with success that 
the end seems almost to have justified the means. Lord Rufford, 
who is physically a marvel of energy so far as his ceaseless round 
of amusements is concerned, is morally indolent to a degree. He 
is far indeed from being a fool; he sees clearly through the lady’s 
designs ; but he is by no means sure that he may not be made 
happy by submitting to be captured on her own terms. So he 
plays knowingly with the fire that finally scorches him. He 
meets Arabella in country houses by appointment; makes assign- 
ations with her in dusky walks in the twilight ; conspires with 
her to take her out on distant hunting expeditions; and 
ends by playing recklessly into her hands in a long and 
most loving téte-d-téte in a postchaise. We should say that 
he has escaped better than he deserved when he marries some- 
body else, were we persuaded that he had really done better for 
himself. As it is, Miss Trefoil shows so much unexpected good 
feeling when Mr. Morton, the constant admirer whom she has 
treated so heartlessly, is lying on his death-bed, that we believe 
she might have made a fairly good wife of the world had she 
married a wealthy man who would have been willing to give her 
her own way. As for the more retiring Mary Masters, her love 
embarrassments end happily for her, as we foresaw all along. 
Reginald Morton explains the misapprehension that had kept him 
silent when he had much better have spoken ; and, as the husband 
who has all along been the idol of her dreams has succeeded to 
the possession of the family acres, she restores the tottering 
fortunes of her rather feeble father and honourably vindicates her 
good sense in the eyes of her practical stepmother. 

We have had little to say of the Senator who has given a 
title to the book. The truth is that Mr. Gotobed has really little 
or nothing to do with the story. He only comes in as an animated 
commentary on the English manners and customs that puzzle him. 
Heis ashrewd and well-meaning man of perverse independence of cha- 
racter, constitutionally incapable of making allowances for social 
conditions which are entirely novel to him. Our country life, in 
particular, he finds an inscrutable mystery; and he consents to 
considerable pecuniary sacrifices that he may endeavour to put 
things straight so far as lies in his power. hen he pays a visit 
to Mr. Morton and the neighbourhood of Dillborough, the society 
of the surrounding parishes happens to be perturbed to its 
foundations. A fox has been poisoned in a favourite cover, and a 
culprit who has been socially convicted on circumstantial evidence 
has been put to the ban by universal opinion. Mr. Gotobed’s 
soul had revolted against the enormity of a whole hunting- 
field charging over the land of a man who had sunk his 
capital in crops and fences; nor does it at all help to 
reconcile him to the practice that the farmers are gene- 
rally agreeable to it. They are in benighted ignorance of their 
rights and privileges, and he does his best to open their eyes, with 
very signal unsuccess. So, when a poor man squatting on a few 
acres of poverty-stricken soil is bold enough to poison the vermin 
which is made the pretence for this invasion of his rights, the 
Senator comes manfully to the assistance of the victim. The fact 
that there is a man of indifferent character on the one side, and a 
whole neighbourhood on the other, only appeals more strongly to his 
chivalry. He frankly tells his host, Lord Rufford, that he means to 
espouse the side of the oppressed,and Lord Rufford good-humouredly 
entreats him to follow his fancy, and drives him into the county 
town that beth may be present at the important trial. Mr. Gotobed 
is not an entertaining character; his reasoning is apt to be loose 
and prosy, and after a time the perpetual instances of his 
want of tact begin to w us. But the slow process of his 
conversion in this matter of the fox-poisoning is told with very 
considerable humour. He cannot help contrasting the conduct of 
Lord Rufford, languidly generous landowner though his lordship 
be, with that of Mr. Gente, who is suspected of the murder of 
the fox. He is reduced to owning that even in England the almost 
unanimous consent of popular opinion should be assumed to go 
for something, and that possibly natives may be more competent 
judges of their own affairs than the most ap ane foreigner 
newly arrived among them. And, as he is alive to the value of 
his dollars, though he may be ready to spend them for a worthy 
purpose, the sharp practices of the attorney of his disreputable 
protégé finish by thoroughly disgusting him. Mr. Trollope lets 
the curtain fall on Mr. Goto after a great lecture in St. 
James's Hall, the proceedings at which are rather grotesquely cari- 
catured. Mr. Gotobed, who came with the best introductions, has 
made himself a notoriety during the London season, thanks chiefly 
to his uncompromising aggressiveness. The Foreign Secretary 
takes the chair at his lecture, and the Hall is crowded by a 
fashionable audience, while a mob has gathered in the street with- 
out, under the surveillance of an extra force of police. Untanght 
by his experiences at go and elsewhere, the Senator runs 
a reckless muck against English opinions and prejudices, and his 
audience, strange to say, in place of being amused, are excited. 
The irritation of the crowd assembled without must have reminded 
him of the state of feeling in his native country; and it is with 
very considerable difficulty that his safe retreat is assured. He 
goes home a sadder, and perhaps a wiser, man, admitting that 
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‘individual English characters are less unfavourably affected than 
might have been expected by the debasing nature of monarchical 
institutions, but deploring that growth of inveterate prejudice 
which refuses to be enlightened by a candid friend. The American 
Senator is unquestionably pleasant reading, but we must own that 
we should have liked it quite as well if the part of the Senator 
had been left out. 


KARASOWSKI’S LIFE OF CHOPIN.* 


GS gp ngeremyy all that the world in general has known of Chopin 
is taken from Liszt's monograph, which is really more a 
rhapsody than a biography. As a biography, indeed, it is full 
of errors, even about such simple matters of fact as the date 
of Chopin's birth, M. Karasowski, who has lately published 
a German life of his frierd, is able to correct these mis- 
statements, as he draws his information directly from the 
still-surviving members of the musician's family. The truth 
seems to be that all that Liszt knew of Chopin was con- 
fined to the part of his life which he passed in Paris when 
he was the spoiled child of a section of Parisian society. 
Karasowski gives us a charming picture of his boyhood and early 
youth, when affection for his own family was the most prominent 
trait in his character. How he came to bear a French name and 
yet to be a Pole by birth and character is no longer a puzzle when 
we remember that Nancy, from which his ” sprang, formed 
part of the Duchy of Lorraine, which by the Treaty of Vienna 
passed into the possession of Stanislas Lecsynski, King of Poland. It 
was during his reign that Frederick's father left his native town, 
and came to Warsaw as tutor in the Lecsynska family. There he 
ultimately settled, having married a Polish wife, and at Zelasowa 
Wola, a village six miles from Warsaw, his gifted son was born, 
“March 1, 1809. 

Frederick was the only son in a family of four, and his youngest 
sister Emily, who died in early youth, must have been quite as 
remarkable as her brother. From his earliest childhood the boy's 
wonderful musical power showed itself. His first appearance in 
public was when he was only eight years old, when he was asked 
to play at a concert for the benefit of the poor. So un- 
conscious was he then of his own gifts that he thought much 
more of a new suit of clothes, worn for the first time, than of 
his playing. And when his mother on his return home asked 
him, “ Well, Freddy, what piece pleased the public most?” he 
answered, “‘O mamma, every one was looking at my new collar!” 
There was, however, at that time no thought of his following 
music as a profession, though his father took care that he should 
have good musical teaching. In other subjects he was educated 
with the pupils of whom Nicholas Chopin had a houseful. These 
lads belonged to the first Polish families, and Frederick was a 
general favourite among them, not only from his amiable disposi- 
tion, but from the high spirits and keen sense of humour that made 
him the prime mover in all fun and frolic. In those days the boy 
was as much noted for his acting as for his playi His power 
of mimicry was so great that he delighted an audience composed 
of his own family and schoolfellows by personating in turn all 
the well-known characters in the town. It is pleasant to find 
that his influence as a leader among the other boys was some- 
times exerted in the cause of order and discipline. When the 
noise of his father’s pupils became unbearable, Frederick could 
reduce them to order at once by merely seating himself at the 
piano, when they all crowded round him, and his playing stilled 
them like a spell. One day, when his father was away from home, 
a fearful uproar broke out in the school-room, and the usher was 
at his wits’ end with vain efforts to quell it. To his great 
relief Frederick appeared on the scene, and promised, on condi- 
tion that the rioters would cease their noise, to improvise a story 
on the piano. As soon as silence was restored, he sat down to 
the instrument, put out the lights, for his fancy was always freest 
in the darkness, and began his tone-story. He told how some 
robbers had intended to attack the house; how they had put up 
ladders to the windows, but, frightened by a noise within, had run 
away back to the depths of the forest, and had there fallen 
asleep under the star-lit sky. And, as he told, his playing 
grew softer and softer till it turned to a lullaby that ‘peodi sent 
off his audience to sleep. Then, leaving the room as silently as a 
shadow, he summoned the rest of the household, who enjoyed a 
good laugh at the expense of the boys, who were sleeping in all 
sorts of grotesque attitudes, until Frederick with one thrilling chord 
roused them all again to ask eagerly what had happened. This won- 
derful power of leading his listeners captive by his improvisations 
remained with Chopin till his death. Long years afterwards he 
entranced the frequenters of Parisian salons with as much ease 
and as little premeditation as he had thus almost in childhood 
cheated the turbulent schoolboys into forgetfulness of their rioting 
and their play. But what he always considered his greatest triumph, 
was having once succeeded into luring an inveterate smoker into 
forgetfulness of his pipe, which he allowed to go out in his hand, 
quite forgetting to replace it in his mouth, so eagerly were his 
eyes following the movements of the musician’s fingers. This 
happened on his first journey from home at a post-house in a little 
out-of-the-way town, when there was some delay in bringing out 
fresh horses. The other travellers sat down to the dining-table. 
Chopin, finding a good piano in one of the rooms, sat down to 

* Friedrich Chopm. Sein Leben, seine Werke und Briefe. Von Moritz 
Karasowski. Dresden: F. Ries. 1377. 


that, and played away con amore, oblivious alike of time and 
place. Fellow-travellers, innkeeper with wife and daughters, all 
the inmates of the inn in short, lured by the sweet, strange 
sounds, drew near and listened entranced, while scene followed 
scene in quick succession, as the young artist’s magic touch flew 
lightly over the well-worn keys. Suddenly an elfin dance by 
moonlight was rudely broken by the post-boy calling out that 
the horses were put to. Chopin sprang to his feet; but his 
audience laid violenthands on him, compelled him to sit down again 
and to play on, his host declaring that he would bear the cost of 
express a tea gladly for the pleasure. When at last he managed 
to break loose, he was heniiod with the best the house could pro- 
vide in the way of food and wine; and the host, who was a 
giant in size, himself carried him from the house to the postchaise. 

From the greatness of his gifts as an improvisatore, an idea has 
become current that Chopin was a self-taught genius, and that 
the originality of his composition is due to his want of technical 
training. This, however, is a complete mistake. From his early 
childhood he had the best teaching; first of all from Wyny, 
and afterwards from Elsner, the master of the Conservatoire at 
Warsaw. To the teaching of these masters their distinguished pupil 
did full justice by his untiring energy and industry. His father’s 
servants used often to be startled by hearing a note of music 
breaking the midnight stillness of the house. This was a 
sign that Frederick was passing the night in musical composition 
instead of sleep, and had sprung from his bed to get the sound of 
a note that puzzled him on the piano which always stood in his 
room. All players of his music are in despair at the impossibility 
of executing with one unaided hand the wonderful bass chords 
which he loves so to bring in. It seems that he invented a 
machine which he wore night and day, to widen the span of his 
fingers, before he could play his own compositions to his own satis- 
faction. The works he has left behind him are no mere brilliant 
sketches dashed off on the spur of the moment. They are all master- 
ieces of form and finish, and were elaborated with the greatest care. 
n spite of admiration which would have turned many an older 
ak when Chopin started on his musical career his own opinion 
of his powers was singularly humble. He had been féted and 
abulnd be great people almost from the cradle. His watch had 
been given him by Mme. Catalani as a tribute of her admiration 
when he was only ten years old. The Grand Duke Constantine, 
whose brutal manners made him an object of universal dread, had 
shown him special favour, and had been flattered by the dedication 
of the young artist's earliest compositions. Elsner, his own 
master, whose opinion he valued most of all, had bade his father 
leave him to go his own way, predicting that it would be a 
wonderful way, and that his pupil’s works would show originality 
to a degree unequalled by any then known musician. Yet we find 
him, when he first came to Paris, after an enthusiastic reception at 
Vienna, Dresden, and other German towns, presenting himself 
humbly before Kalkbrenner as a pupil, and quite ready to obey 
that distinguished teacher’s strange demand that he should study 
for three years, and not appear in public till that time had passed. 
Happily Elsner opened his eyes to the jealousy that prompted such 
injurious counsel. 

He came to Paris, passing through on his way to London, which 
was named on his passport as his ultimate destination. As 
chance fell out, Paris thenceforward became his home, nor did 
he finish his journey by coming to England till he felt that 
his life was fast drawing to a close. Delighted as he was 
with Paris, and at finding himself among so many famous 
artists, he saw so little prospect at first of being able to earn 
there an honourable independence, that he resolved to try his 
fortune in America, and was on the eve of setting out for 
the New World, when a trifling event changed the tide of his 
fortune, and threw open to him the way to reputation and to 
wealth. By chance he met an old friend, Prince Valentine Rad- 
ziwill, and told him of his approaching departure. The Prince 
knew Chopin too well to attempt to turn him from his purpose 
by persuasion; so he said nothing, but made him promise to come 
with him that evening to a reception at Rothschild’s. Chopin 
went, and for the first time found himself in the best Parisian 
society. He was asked to improvise. Inspired by the brilliant 
throng, and by their flattering reception of him, he played as 
he had perhaps never played before, and won rapturous applause. 
From that moment he became the fashion, and all thought of 
leaving Paris was discarded. The puzzling problem of how he 
was to make a living was solved. Pupils were eager to have 
lessons from him at any sums he chose to ask, so that by teachi 
alone he could have made a fortune in a few years. But, though 
teaching to him was not felt as a drudgery, but rather as an inte- 
resting occupation, he never would give more than two or three 
lessons a day,and he never would undertake to teach a pupil 
without talent. 

Chance had brought him to Paris. Another chance had raised 
him from being an obscure foreign exile into the darling of 
society. And now mere chance again, as it seemed, brought him 
face to face with the woman whose influence cast a fatal 
shadow over the rest of his life. M. Karasowski gives a curious 
account of his first meeting with George Sand, whom, say some, 
he had studiously avoided as strong-minded and a blue. It had 
rained all day, and Chopin, whose finely-strung nerves made 
him painfully susceptible to outward influences, felt out of sorts 
and low-spirited. He had seen not a soul to talk to; he had no 
new book to turn to. As the evening wore on he felt that he must 
seek some diversion, and he went to a house where he was alwavs 
welcome, and where this was, he knew, a reception night. As he 
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mounted the staircase he fancied himself followed by a shadow, | 
from which there came the scent of violets, his favourite perfume. 

So strong was this impression that Chopin, who was extremely 

superstitious, turned to go home again; then, laughing at himself for 

his folly, he sprang up the remaining steps. In the drawing-room he 

gaw many faces that were unknown to him. Feeling himself in the 

vein, he sat down to the piano, and played on and on till he had for- 

tten his audience completely. As he finished he looked up, and 

is eyes met those of a plainly-dressed lady who was leaning upon 

the other end of the grand piano looking at him. Chopin felt 

himself redden at the intentness of her gaze, and the lady smiled 

and movedon. A few minutes later, as he was trying to escape 

observation, the same lady approached him with Liszt, who intro- 
duced her, and then in glowing language, such as she alone was 
mistress of, she poured forth her tribute of flattery and praise. As 

she moved on the scent of violets was again borne towards him. 

The only impression that she made upon him then was that she 
was ugly and disagreeable ; for, writing home, he tells how he 
had been introduced to “George Sand,” aud that he thinks her 
features coarse and her voice harsh and masculine. They met, 
however, again and again, and at each meeting she assailed him 

with flattery so delicately veiled that he accepted it almost un- 
consciously, and before long he was so passionately in love with 
her that his existence up to that time seemed a mere blank. For 
eight years she appeared as devoted to him as he was to her. His 
health was giving way under the wear and tear of Parisian life. 
In her country home he found at once the calm of country life 
and the charm of intellectual society. She nursed him through 
illness, and then they went off in a family party to winter at 
Majorca. Here they were all very uncomfortable. They found 
difficulty in getting food. It was cold, and they could have no 
fire. The inhabitants of the island looked on them with suspicion, 

and were disobliging. It is no wonder that in such trying cir- 
cumstances the invalid lost his temper and fell into low spirits. 

He came back rather worse than better, and as his health 
grew worse the lady’s love grew cool, till at last one day she 
suddenly quarrelled with him, and he left her house with the 
firm intention of never seeing her again. Some months after he 
met her again in a friend’s drawing-room. “ Frederick,” she 
murmured, holding out her hand as if for a reconciliation ; but 
Chopin turned away without noticing it, and straightway left the 
house. But, now that he had lost her love, it seemed as life had 
nothing he cared for to offer. She gave her own highly-coloured 
version of the story to. the world in the romance of Lucrezia 
Floriant, where poor Chopin, as “ Prince Karol,” is shown forth as 
a fractious invalid, whose jealousy and caprices at last wore the 
heroine to death. He had not a word to say against her; he was 
eontent to suffer and be still. Certain it is, however, that the best 
of her works were written during the time when she was under 
Chopin's influence. Certain it is too that the breach between 
them had a fatal effect on the musician. His interest in life 
and art alike seemed dead. He describes himself as merely 
vegetating from day to day.. Then, too, she had drawn him 
off from his own people. His letters had become few and were 
less communicative, for he shrank from shocking the moral 
sense of his family by an avowal of the relations subsisting 
between him and Mme. Dudevant. The visit to England was at 
last made; then he went home to Paris to die. Nothing can be 
more atfecting than the account of his last days. Almost the last 
sounds that he heard on earth were the notes of a Psalm of Marcello’s, 
sung by the Countess Delphine Potoka’s angel-like soprano. 
Friends thronged the ante-chamber of the room where he lay 
dying, and when his last hour had come, the hands of the same 
friends covered his bier with violets, his favourite flower. 

Of his letters unfortunately few have been preserved. Miss 
Stirling, an admiring pupil, collected into a sort of museum 
everything belonging to him that she could lay her hands on, 
and at her death she left these relics to his sister at War- 
saw. In the political disturbances of 1863, in consequence of 
a shot having been fired from the window of an adjoining house, 
the Government ordered a troop of soldiers to dismantle it and 
the houses near. They were completely gutted, and the 
books, pictures, letters, and manuscripts of Chopin helped to 
feed the bonfire lighted in the street below, over which the 
soldiers brewed kettles of punch and caroused amid the ruins. 
From the few letters that are preserved we learn to know in Chopina 
dutiful son, an affectionate brother, and a faithful friend. It is evi- 
dent from the cheerful, lively tone in which he writes and notices 
everything when he is travelling and among strangers, that he was 
anything but the dreamy invalid which he is generally repre- 
sented. Though never of a robust constitution, his health must 
have been tolerably good, or he could not have undertaken and 
enjoyed the long and fatiguing journeys which he describes. 

In more respects than one Chopin stands alone among musicians. 
We are apt to associate musical genius with an unprepossessing 
exterior, and with eccentric, if not rude, manners. Chopin was sin- 
gularly handsome and exquisitely refined in manner, and had almost 
a horror of roughness and vulgarity in others. It was he too who 
first showed how much could be made out of dance music. His 
waltzes and mazurkas are almost classical ; and he may be almost 
said to have created the Polonaise. He has left but little behind 
him, but that little is worth its weight in gold, and from its 
originality of thought and delicacy of finish wins for him the same 
place among musicians that Heine holds among poets, 


BROOKE’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH CHURCH.* 


7 the Recollections of the Irish Church ed in Dr. 
Brooke's volume it may be interesting to add another, of 
which the date is rather more than a quarter of a century past. In 
a church near ae and gaunt and lofty and ugly, a 
satire on taste, a libel on ecclesiastical rule, mocking at 
portion and symmetry ”—the incumbent on one Sunday morning 
issued, surpliced, from the vestry, and had reached the staircase of 
an erection which we may presently have occasion to describe. 
Arrived at the first landing, before opening the door of the apart- 
ment adjoining, he paused for a leisurely and critical survey of the 
assembled congregation, which was large; and then, apparently 
satisfied, turned and beckoned to the pew-opener, who hasten 
after whispered instructions, to a distant corner of the build- 
ing, whence she returned in charge of a white-tied worshipper, 
who in his turn emerged, white-robed, from the vestry, mounted 
the staircase, entered the “ desk,” and “read prayers.” The whole 
scene, although to an English visitor it ed the Oxford story 
of the College butler who objected to watering-places in the Long 
Vacation because he was always in danger of being asked to 
preach, was quiet and orderly, and to the general congrega- 
tion seemed perfectly natural and a matter of course; and the 
sermon, which was preached by the incumbent, fully justified the 
following “anecdote, told me by Captain manny during the 
Queen’s visit to Ireland in 1849,” even if to the English reader 
the narration of the story seems to share the same eccentricity :— 
“¢ What is that hideous building?’ said Prince Albert to his sail- 
ing Captain, as they stood together on the deck of the Queen's 
yacht in Kingstown harbour; ‘it looks like a gigantic barn.’ 
‘No,’ answered the kind Captain, ‘it is a church, your Royal 
Highness; and, if you would allow me the honour of conducting 
you there, I promise that you shall hear a sermon you won't 
forget ’—this manifestly,” adds Dr. Brooke, “being the speech 
of an over-partial friend.” It is due to the author to add that 
such “ partial friends” were by no means few; and that to many 
who have passed away and to some who still survive, as to him- 
self, the “ pulpit” to which we have already referred was “a 
dead thing no doubt, but alive with associations.” It was a 
structure fearful to behold. “It sp from the centre of my 
reading desk, and both were composed of carved oak, of 
which was taken from the door panels of an old Trinity College 
uadrangle, while some came from ancient pews of a defunct 
issenting chapel; and thus had broad significations,” even inde- 
pendently of the “ shield of oak hewn from the submerged timbers 
of the Royal George,” which we presume had prophetic “ signifi- 
cations ” for the now “slowly recovering” church, of the “ Merses 
profundo, pulchrior evenit” order. Perhaps, indeed, if the type of 
the occupant for nearly thirty years of this oddly-carpentered 
erection had been more abundantly represented across St. George's 
Channel from the days of the “glorious, pious, and immortal 
memory” to our own, “the Irish Church” would not have been 
“ during the Parliamentary session of 1869,” “ borne like a fainting 
woman into the House of Commons to hear British legislators 
debate upon her destiny,” and to hear herself denounced as a 
“ upas-tree,” a “consuming fire,” a “ mockery and disgrace.” But 
we venture to put it to Dr. Brooke as a sensible and tolerant man 
of the world, conversant with society and its infirmities, whether we 
as reviewers can be expected to sit with deferential gravity at the 
feet of a Gamaliel who begins his opening lecture by addressing 
us in the words we have just ‘talon: down? The “ fainting 
woman ” who was “borne into the House to hear,” and who pre- 
sumably could hear, herself called “a upas-tree,” was really, we 
learn on the very next page, “a green spreading oak-tree,” “ in 
whose beloved branches” Dr. Brooke and his Trinity College 
friends “lodged from infancy to manhood.” The last-named period 
must have about coincided with the date at which the Sonate 
atlantic opossum—or was it a racoon?—enriched the vocabulary 
of our own earlier age with the expressive phrase of being “up a 
tree”; and it may have been for this reason that our Ivish friends, 
when they married, came down out of the oak-tree, and “sat with 
our children under” it instead. Perhaps, however, maternal 
fears, dwelling on a nursery prophecy of domestic origin, may have 
been more immediately responsible for the descent from “ the trea 
top.” A few lines lower down the same page we find that the 
green oak-tree has now “ company with the Church 
of England, in whose embrace she had lain for long 
years ”—a botanical difliculty which we can only solve by a refer- 
ence to the “ omen, Peewee ”; but then the new perplexity arises, 
that she must have been carried away in her sleep from the “em- 
brace of the Church of England,” which is not exactly what Dr. 
Brooke wishes his readers to understand. Certainly “ our parish 
was the Land of Nod during my boyhood,” and “the diocese of 
Dublin had long been asleep” till, “under Archbishop Magee’s 
active sway,” it “arose and shook off its indolence”; so that the 
Irish Church, as she lay in “ her sister’s” arms, may only have been 
subdued by sleep in the same partial way in which some of the 
m overcome by sleep’s twin- . “Death,” he says, “ has 
had his share of 
From the nature of the Recollections, this volume has assumed 
the form of an autobiography, but the writer has abstained as 
much as possible from putting himself personally forward. His 
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object has chiefly been to sketch the characters and lives of the 
leading Irish clergymen, and especially those of the Evangelical 
school, during the present century. These sketches are neces- 
sarily very brief, and here and there an indication of haste 
and of confusion in detail throws some doubt on their general 
character for precise accuracy, and suggests the inference that the 
writer had not always remembered to stick his friend Mr. 
Maturin’s “red wafer on his forehead.” In one instance he is 
describing his escape from a threatened attack by Irish navvies on 
the Surrey side of t the Thames, who had been affronted by his 

h at a meeting on behalf of “the Irish Society ”—which, it 
should be ined, is a different institution from the Irish 
Society ; and the very graphic account of his borrowing “ that 
long Hoe cloak of yours with the high collar,” and then “ rolling 
from side to side “ strode 
determining to jostle rs,” forcibly remin e reader 
that if easiness is not actually Donnybrook, it is very near it. 
But where the scene of this event was laid is by no means so clear 
to Londoners. It was “in the large schoolroom appertaining to 
Bermondsey Church, which is just under London Bridge. I 
think the parish is St. Olave’s.” The time was “ before the Crystal 
Palace was built,” and “ we were yoryer | received by the Rev. 
Mr. Le Breton, the incumbent of the parish.” Now Bermondsey 
church is more than half a mile distant from London Bridge, and 
the parish has nothing to do with St. Olave’s, Southwark ; while 
neither the Dean of Jersey, nor any other clergyman, if there was 
any other, bearing his name, was rector either of Bermondsey 
Church or of St. Olave’s. With his classical quotations the author, 
on the whole, has succeeded so fairly that the quasi-Horatian 
“ apostrophe” to “poor gouty” Dr. Singer, afterwards Bishop of 
Meath, “as he came lamely along” to his duties as an Examiner 
in Trinity College— 

Cave ne titubes, oh dulcissime Doctor— 
may be charitably attributed to “ another Socius, one P——,a rough 
creature,” for its form as wellas its matter, and not to Dr. Brooke. 
But for the following remarkable application of the Ornaments 
Rubric to the ecclesiastical requirements of Ireland we think that 
the author alone must be responsible. The statement occurs in the 
course of his description of the manner in which Archbishop Magee 
‘wakened up the sleeping beauty of the diocese of Dublin:—“ The 
mien a once licensed Bethesda Church, and a 
and handsome Wesleyan Chapel in Great Charles Street, 
Mountjoy Square, was bought and brought into the Church, 
licensed by his Grace, and fitted for church worship.” Dr, 
Brooke has neglected to inform his readers whether the 
“Wesleyan ” tion to be inside at the time—an 
omission which again reminds us that he has forgotten the example 
which he himself recommends of the Irish ——— who, “ when 
in the act of composing, was wont to affix a red wafer to his fore- 
shead, which he meant to be a mute warning to his household that 
the was not to be disturbed.” ‘ Now surely,” writes Dr. Brooke, 
“ this was a most sensible procedure, and worthy to be adopted by 
all literary thinkers, writers, philosophers, and suffering Benedicts 
at large, who perhaps on gaining their study after breakfast and 
grasping their pen are liable to be intruded on by their wife ” (sic), 
“some dear but restless Desdemona on household thought intent, 
uest for counsel or for would 
ve all difficulties and : uate tranquillity.” 

Very much allowance be dealing with 
cthe recollections of a long and active life spent in an atmosphere of 
opposition and controversy, and recorded in what the author 
describes as “the unsystematized and inconsequential” style of 
“‘ narrative old age.” English churchmen may not altogether 
admire the ecclesiastical picture which Dr. Brooke has drawn, in 
owhat are to him bright colours and lovely outlines, of the now 
disestablished Irish Church with her “great recuperative faculty,” 
vand her “‘ much inward strength.” “She has earnest and faithful 
men at her desks and her tables; good and gifted men in her 
pulpits ; and loving and loyal children throng her aisles.” 
umay be inclined to say, concerning the first clause of such a sen- 
tence, that they have not the slightest idea what “ her desks and 
ther tables ” may be, because with them the thought which seems 
sto have been nt to the author's mind could not clothe itself 
an such words. They may perhaps be led by the concluding 
clause to notice that an ominous omission fails to cunvey any hope- 
ful indication as to the occupants of “her” pews; and this may 
seem the more strange and sad now that the united testimony of 
Dr. Parker and Mr. Gladstone has assured us that the real true 
Catholic Church is exhaustively divided into “the Pew and the 
Pulpit.” But perbaps tae “loving and loyal children who 
‘throng her aisies” are only pictured at the stage antece- 
dent to their “sitting under” the “good and gifted men,” in 
which they are awaiting the arrival of the pew-opener. 
It is due to Dr. Brooke, in the closing years of his energetic and 
laborious life, chequered as it has been on more than one occasion 
with those incidents of imminent personal = whieh have 
been only too familiar in the experience of the Irish clerey, 


position as an English rector with the prudential arrangement of 
“compounding 


of some reference to the occasion of this preferment will not be out 
of place. 

{ mene the great mansions now swallowed up in the growth of 
western London, Great Campden House in Kensington has been 
in recent times a well-known name. Yet perhaps its influence 
was more widespread and more lasting in the period which pre- 
ceded its introduction to “ society,’ when, during the term of a 
long lease, its ye rooms and gardens were filled by a great 
Evangelical girls’ school, governed under the strong and beneficent, 
if somewhat narrow and arbitrary, despotism of a lady who but 
for a chronological accident must have been an abbess. The 
house which she ruled included, either because for her hundred 
or more ladies there was not room in Kensington Church, or 
because she had not the appointment of the vicar, a domestic 
chaplain, for whom, when in course of time the school was broken 
up, well-deserved promotion was provided by the venerable Lady 
Olivia Sparrow. On his death in 1862 the same patroness, 
still watchful for the interest of the Evangelical body, of 
which she had been a prominent member, presented to the vacant 
rectory the incumbent of the Mariners’ Church at Kingstown—a 
benefice which it appears from the title-page of his “ Recollec- 
tions” that Dr. edie has lately resigned. Readers of 
this little volume will readily infer that a man who has 
— round himself the troops of friends who across 

is pages must have been of a sort to “show himself friendly ” ; 
and they may conclude, with perfect truth, that a genial 
and kindly nature may carry its possessor safely through a life of 
continual controversy and occasional hard-hitting without em- 
bittering his temper or leaving him ungenerous or unfair. He is 
preparing to withdraw, before many years are passed, from the 
visible society of the Church which he loved so well and served 
so long in the days when she was “an institution of the State”; 
and the cheery, joyous words in which he anticipates “ the glorious 
summer of usefulness about to set in upon her” may almost 
encourage the belief—and possibly suggest that even the author 
shares it in a corner of his heart—that the fresh keen air, not to 
say the cold-water treatment, of “the House of Commons,” may 
have acted as a powerful, if unexpected, restorative in bringing 
the “fainting woman” round. 


BURBIDGE ON CULTIVATED PLANTS.* 


HE valuable hints and helps which within the last three or 
four years Mr. Burbidge has bestowed upon window garden- 
ing and floral decoration may reasonably bespeak a patient hear- 
ing for the larger and more methodical oakes upon which he 
engages in the volume before us—the propagation and improve- 
ment of our existing forms of vegetation. His first aim in his 
present task is to enumerate and describe in brief the principal 
methods by which plants are naturally reproduced, and the arti- 
ficial means by which they are multiplied; and one great 
of his preliminary work is to expound to the general reader the 
mysteries of natural and artificial fertilization and cross-breeding. 
Here it seems to us that a brief analytical manual, uncumbered 
with aught save the main results, would serve the learner's pur- 
pose better than the profuse citation of scientific authorities ; but 
that which on the whole corrects any tendency to prolixity and 
vagueness in Mr. Burbidge’s book is the ample review, in by far 
the larger part of the volume, of “the most popular groups of 
cultivated plants, with notes on their propagation and natural 
affinities.” This review, in truth, represents as it were the show- 
yard or arena in which the most interesting genera and species are 
exhibited, and the somewhat obtuse and slow-witted amateur is 
thus enabled by illustration and example to get something like a 
sure footing. 

Mr. Burbidge enumerates, among the chief modes of natural 
plant-reproduction, the seeds that fall to earth in a state of 
nature when ripe, though man is apt to anticipate and mar 
the process. Seeds washed by rivers or tides, borne by the air, 
carried by birds or animals, are distributed everywhere by one 
means or another ; and what the seeds are to flowering plants, the 
spores, though not seedlike in structure or germination, are - 
tically to mushrooms, ferns, and cryptogamic vegetation. Ottsets, 
again, are another mode of reproduction, in the form of little bulbs 
or tubers, or, in some fruit trees and shrubs, of “suckers” pro- 
duced from the underground stems or roots. Hence what 
propagators call “ division,” a resource of reproduction which is of 
4much avail under conditions where seeds and spores fail. Ferns also 
produce young plants on the surface of their tronds, so as to take 
root an ——- the species when the old frond falls to the 

und; and, beside seeds and offsets, some plants are propagated 

y layers, or cuttings, or natural grafting. Hybridizing and cross- 
breeding, ory a generally regarded as artificial methods of pro- 
pagation used by man, are nevertheless nature's frequent mode of 
rpetuating and strengthening herself, plants being thus obtained 

y applying the pollen of one species to the stigma of another. 
And here we are met at the outset by the differences of plants 
in their habits and working; for, whilet in some pain pro- 
vision is made to prevent self-fertilization, others, on the con- 
trary, as the cucumber, melon, and cabbage families, have 
@ special aptitude for it. Mr. Burbidge cites the broccoli and 
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~work in a Dublin suburb, following on a seven years’ tenure of — 
curacies, had surely entitled a clergyman, if anything could en- — 
title him, to the comparative leisure of an English country living. 
And, ina notice of a work professedly biographical, the addition 
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the Brussels sprout as we find them in civilization, by way 
ef comparison with the weedy wild cabbage, to show the 
effects of cross-fertilization, judicious selection, and good 
cultivation; and he adds, “There can be no doubt but new 
varieties, new forms of vegetation have been naturally produced 
ever since the winds first swept over plant-clad hills.” The nume- 
rous garden plants which are the result of hybridism and cross- 
fertilization have given much more lively evidence of improvement 
in flowers than fruits since the days of Thomas Andrew Knight ; and 
this although our modern system of growing small bush-trees in 
ts in the orchard-house would seem to facilitate successful experi- 
ment. In his hints on the improvement of our fruits, vegetables, and 
flowers, our author discusses the adjustment of a balance between 
vegetative growth and sexual vigour—in fruit-trees, for instance, 
where the former is in excess of the latter, by root-pruning, 
summer-pinching, or grafting on restrictive stocks, e.g. the quince 
for strong-growing pears, the Paradise for apples. Grafting on 
restrictive stocks favours sexual vigour. From cross-breeding, too, 
we may hope to ensure hardier and later blooming varieties than 
those to which our late spring frosts are at present ruinous through 
lack of glass, though aspect, sun, light, and temperature have no 
doubt a great deal to do with earlier and later varieties of the 
finest and best flavoured fruits. 

Mr. Burbidge has some valuable preliminary matter on seed- 
saving. It is a good hint to remove or thin flower spikes 
for seed purposes, so as not to have too many seeds and 
to throw the vigour into a moderate quantity. Many conifer 
seeds are now imported from California and North America, as 
being superior to those of home growth, and we are exhorted 
here to take the example of American horticulturists with their 
Lawton blackberry, and see what we can effect by cross-breeding 
and more careful selection in the improvement of our strawberries, 
raspberries, gooseberries, currants, Xe. There are also sound prac- 
tical details as to the proper depth of seed-sowing according to 
the size of seed and vigour of S gyn Large cereals may beas a 
as two inches in open ground; medium seeds of vegetables 
flowers from half an inch to an inch; whilst a bare sprinkling of 
soil suffices for the finest and smallest seeds, which may be 
sown on the surface if regard is had to an equable amount 
of moisture. All frame or pit seeds, we are enjoined, want 
shading with tiffany in bright weather at midday; and for all 
seed in pots, according to the experience of Mr. Thompson of 
Ipswich, “a compost of leaf mould thinly pulverized, with one- 
third of its bulk of sand or sandy loam, will answer well. The 
pots should be well drained, and the seed covered with about 
its own thickness of soil.” Another section gives minute directions 
for transmitting seeds, plants, cuttings, and pollen from abroad, 
for which generally earthen jars and bottles firmly packed are better 
than canvas or paper ; sphagnum moss, where it abounds, 
being better than soil in the jars. Pollen for hybridizing is best 
sent, after shaking out of the anthersand drying in the sun, in soft 

r enclosed in tin-foil. 

Of the artificial means of multiplying plants, the easiest is divi- 
sion, especially with low-growing or spreadiug Alpine or herbaceous 
plants. To speak of their multiplication by this process would, how- 
ever, be incorrect, as no artificial multiplication of the number of 
plantsin theclump really takes place, though, when planted dividedly 
in fresh soil, they develop much more rapidly. Propagation by layers 
is a simple resort with low-growing or slender plants which refuse 
multiplication by cuttings, division, or seed, such as Lapagerias, 
Chimonanthus fragrans, and Magnolia grandiflora. A branch is 
bent down and pegged below the soil with the growing extremity 
above the ground. In some cases—e.g. the carnation—the stem is 
slit at a joint with a sharp knife, which makes the juices of the 
plant exude and form a spongy mass of cellular matter (callus), as 
is the case in cutti his “ callus” is a sure sign of roots, and 
this is the simplest layering, when practicable. But with tall- 
growing plants a modified layering is resorted to. In Dracenas, 
which are apt to be “leggy,” or devoid of foliage below, a pot, or 
two halves, with the drainage-hole enlarged, is placed round the 
stem just below the leaves, and the barkis slit with a knife to form 
acallus. The pot is then filled with soil and kept moist. This is 
the Chinese rod. Japanese plan in forming their favourite miniature 
fruit-trees; but other modes of layering are the hillock layering, used 
in propagating the quince, plum, apple, fig, hazel, magnolia, the plant 
operated upon being on its own roots. Some climbing plants— 
double-flowered Rubus, Wistaria, Aristolochia, &c.—are propa- 

ted by multiple layering, one or more last year’s young shoots 

ing laid in a trench and covered with the soil at the i 
end, which is left outside to keep the branch so buried in an active 
state. After these modes follow those by cuttings and by grafting ; 
the former being any part of a plant—root, stem, bud, or leat—which 
is from mt and induced to form 

t secret being to prevent flagging or i 
leaving parent stem; and. the latter, i thie 


process of removing a@ portion of a plant, te. the graft or 
scion, and applyi 
so that they 


it to another rooted plant, te. the stock, 
united and fulfil allotted functions, 


become dwarfs in habit, and the trees more prolific than when 
grown on their own roots or grafted on another kind of pear as 
stock. The delicious Muscat Hamburg when grown on its 
own roots is disfigured by a large proportion of small or under- 
sized berries. It is found to set pa a more perfectly on the Black 
Hamburg stock, itself notable as being of robust constitution and a 
good setter. Another example of the beneficial results of grafting 
is the Chinese Kumguat orange (Citrus Japonica), which will not 
bear well on its own roots, even in its native hills, yet, when 
worked on the hardy Limonia trifoliata, produces heavy crops of its 
delicious egg-shaped fruits. This stock, says Mr. Fortune, is uni- 
versally used for this fruit by the native ners. 

It is, however, to cross-fertilization that our author looks 
for the test infusion of fresh life and vegetative vigour 
into sending plants, besides changing the habits and colour of 
-. as well as > size and flavour of seeds and ao We can 

0 lance at his suggestions arising out of experiments 
in artifici fertilization His advice to experi- 
menters is to cross violently, with a view to hastening the flowering 
condition of plants not too near of kind, or if you want your 
hybrid to flower more freely as well as early. believes that 
thus the plant will remain longer in bloom, and he holds with some 
confidence that plants which ripen seed quickest will also quickest 
reach their flowering state. By judicious and persevering crossing, 
moreover, he does not despair of not merely transferring the 
delicious aroma of one plant to anotherand communicating hardier 
and more prolific habits to the hybrid progeny, but also, 
in the case of stone fruits, of increasing materially the size 
of fruit, whilst diminishing that of stones and seeds. Turn- 
ing to the reviews of popular plant families which occupy 
a good half of the volume, we find in the aster family a suggestion 
for remunerative cross-breeding in the case of the so-called late 
autumn-growing “ Mi daisies.” Few late-flowering 
hardy plants would res hybridizer’s trouble better. Aster 
versicolor, a white and lilac flower of a foot high, but as showy as 
others six times its height, might be crossed reciprocally with rosy 
and purple varieties, such as A. nove angliw, A. p lus, roseus, 
and turbinellus, with a result superior to nine-tenths of the forms. 
now grown. It would probably indeed, with intelligent manage- 
ment, come to rival the chrysanthemum as a pot plant for winter 
flowering. Indeed the chrysanthemum is itself by no means unsus- 

tible of improvement of the same character, as it hasia “leggy” 
habit, though this of course may be overcome either y > 
culture or by crossing with a better habited plant. famil 
of Amaryllidacese are included two most beautiful orders of plants. 
—amaryllids, which have their ovaries outside the flower tube, and. 
true lilies, which have theirs within it, and hereto belong many of 
the loveliest garden plants, amongst others the Narcissi. Mr. 
bidge suggests, in p. 173, various crossings among members of these 
families, as, for instance, hybrids between Eucharis and some others 
of the Pancratiform amaryllids; between Doryanthes, a. scarlet 
amaryllid from New Holland, and Fourcroya or Agave; between. 
the hardy Crinums, which might be improved in vigour by again 
crossing with handsome and hardy Cape species. He speaks of the 
Valotta purpurea as refusing to cross with Hippeastrum or 
Amaryllis, though he does not despair of other experiments ; and 
he dwells, apropos of the Crinums, on the glorious masses. of bright 
green leaves and fragrant lily flowers which these plants would 
give us if we boldly planted them out in the rich deep borders of 
our conservatories instead of starving them in pots. The wild 
South American species of the Hippeastrym, or Knight's Star 
Lily, vary very much from seed in cultivavion, and have been 
doubtless intermixed in their native habitats. Jacob's Lily, one 
of the oldest, which was introduced before 1629, bearing rick 
crimson flowers of distinct s from. all others, cannot be 
fertilized by pollen of the other kinds. Under the Brassicacez, or 
wallflower and cabbage family, we have a field among stocks, wall- 
flowers, cresses,and all the cultivated forms of “ ” which is 
strict isolation. us of thi ily represented by forms 
of the Cheiranthus cheiti, of ancient Fant in co 
bespeaks its hybrid nature even from the days of 
in whose Winter's Tale we read: 

Then make your rich in 

To these old varieties have been added from the German 
florists a beautiful race of new forms; and the improvement in 
“stocks” of-races descended from Mathiola annua and crossed 
with M. incana is no less remarkable. As we scan the list of 
these families of flowering shrubs, fruits, vegetables, and forest 
trees, it is alike instructive and interesting to notice what science 
and intelligent experiment have done by way of enhancing beauty, 
size, fertility, and what not. Amongst aquatics, for example, we 
find that. manure will cause. the common white N: alba to 
aed with tropical vigour and double its size of and. flower. 

e! curiosities of this speculative 


| 
| 
| 
| 
gar are to ound aiter all in the rose, pome,.and drupe 
family, where, as, for instanee, amongst? the cherries, we shall 
the scion ucing fruit and flowers, the stoc supplying find some of the most w ¢ garden varieties from the wild 
root nutriment from the earth. Instead of forming a callus and | species. Thus we have Bigarreau and Blackheart from the : ag 
emitting rootlets, the graft is a cutting which unites some of its | wild Cerasus avium: the small-leaved Kentish, Mayduke, and 
tissues with those of the stock. We observethat Mr. Burbidge refers | Morello from Cerasus vulgaris ; and one of our finest cherries, the 
largely to M. Baltet’s exhaustive book on the subject of grafting, | Black Eagle, from a despised seedling of Mr. Knight's, for which in 
especially with refeence to the changes wrought by the process in | its first seeding season one. of his children interceded. Under 
many plants. The finest varieties of pears on the quince | the same head Mr. Burbidge discourses on the possible.improve- : 
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ment of quinces in this country by good culture and seminal 
variation, especially by pot-culture in bush form, as artificial heat 
would improve the flavour. To readers who set themselves fairly 
to master Mr. Burbidge’s book we should not fear to promise 
more than average success in the experiments which it illustrates. 


TWO SHORT STORIES.* 


EITHER of these two books makes a very important contri- 
bution to the fictitious literature of the day, which, save in 
one or two notable exceptions, is not a very important branch of 
literature in itself; but they are pretty little stories, with the 
merit of brevity, and for the most part fairly commendable in the 
matter of syntax. Certainly, in each we occasionally fall over the 
old stumbling-blocks of “different to,” “chaperone,” and the 
like ; but we are glad to be spared those worse offences with which 
certain of our popular novelists have made us unhappily familiar ; 
and to have two such books by different hands of which the 
mmar would not di a moderately bright schoolgirl is 
something beyond the critic’s ordinary experience. 
The story of Virginia, like that of the Bride of Roervig, is 
laid in a foreign country—the former in Rome, the latter in 
Zealand—the one dealing with art and the life of cities, the 
other with nature and the rough ways of fishermen; the one 
having its criminal element in subtlety and intrigue, the other in 
passion and brutality. The Danish story has the advantage 
of superior freshness, both in treatment and subject; but at 
the same time we are bound to say that Virginia, if more 
hackneyed in its theme, is sufficiently well-handled, and the old 
properties are furbished up to make a very good display. Yet out 
of a love affair which ins when the hero is “ an awkward 
high-shouldered lad of fifteen” studying sculpture in the studio of 
“ our one great English master,” and the heroine a little girl of 
two, “with sunny hair and laughing blue eyes’—a love affair 
which grows with their growth, both fur a long time being un- 
conscious of the real state of things, and even when one of them 
wakes to consciousness for his own part, each still for a long time 
ignorant of the feelings of the other—out of this well-worked 
con no writer in the world can turn up absolute novelty. We 
seem to have read it all before. The tirst self-betrayals of the 
man in jealousy; of the girl, passing from childhood to woman- 
hood, in a sudden coolness and dignity ; and the battle that goes on 
between hupe and humility, love unseilfishness—all these come 
to us like familiar friends dressed up in new clothes, wherein the 
essential features are known by heart, and only the outer fashion 
is different. But, if a story founded on these familiar subjects is 
touched with sprightliness or passion, we can always accept it with 
welcome and willingly forget its want of originality, as in the 
case of Virginia, 

There must of course be interruptions to the smooth running 
of a love affair, at least in novels; and even the most favourable 
conditions must be made to yield their due amount of disaster, 
else there would be no stories written at all, seeing that love 
forms the sole interest of most of them; and Virginea is no ex- 
ception to the rule. Three love affairs in all run through this 
book ; and, as in one of them two men are in love with the same 
woman, a full measure of satisfaction cannot be dealt to each. 
But it seems to us as if the author had changed her mind 
midway in the volume as to the turn and development of 
affairs. In the .irst place, the tone and manner of Sir 
Wilfrid Malpas when speaking of his beautiful betrothed, 
Mary Chilton, strike ux as eminently cold and odd. <A young 
man sincerely in love does not speak of the girl's beauty, 
goodness, and wealth all in a breath; nor satirize his friend's 
“look out for raptures, ecstasies, and all that sort of thing from a 
real live lover,” by saying that “it is too much trouble,” and the 
like; nor could a man with the supreme delicacy assigned to the 
same Sir Wilfrid, later in the day, have forgotten himself so far as 
to make loye to the Contessina. He professes himself at the last 
to have Joved Miss Chilton so purely as well as passionately, so 

tically 2s well as thoroughly, that he leaves her and joins the 

#ribaldians because he “ dared not return to her with the faintest 
stain oa his heart, but would rather die dreaming of her weeping 
over his memory.” This, with an outbreak to Virginia, /a Con- 
tessina, whom he has known from a child, and with whom his 
love, if it means anything, means dishonour, presents that com- 
bination of childish want of self-control with exaggerated delicacy 
of feeling so dear to female writers in their conceptions of the 
stronger sex, which, were it general among men, w take all the 
backbone out of them and leave them nothing but so many moral 
molluses. We need hardly say that such a creature belongs to 
lady novelists alone, and is not to be found in the ordinary world 
as inhabited by honest English gentlemen with human frailties 
which they contrive somehow to subordinate to honour, and with 
that robust kind of morality which does not cherish remorse for 
an erring thought. So long as the Ten Commandments remain 
unbroken, the greater part of even good and honest gentlemen 
will not take too much to heart a momentary aberration of the 
fancy; and certainly no man deserving to be called a man would, 


like Sir Wilfrid, leave his lover and his good fortune in a kind of | 


* Virginia: a Roman Sketch. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1877. 
The Bride of Roervig. A Novel. By W. Bergsoe. Translated from the 
Danish by Nina Francis. Lenten: 1877. 


moral self-loathing because he had had a passing fit of dishonoure 
able passion for a goof little girl who did not care for him. The 
whole ending of Virginia is forced and silly, and, as we have said, 
seems to have been warped from the original intention. Also the 
priest, Padre Bernardo by name, seems to us too much like a lay 
figure to be interesting even as a scoundrel. “A grim, gaunt 
man, with a dark, haggard face, and with eyes that flashed upon 
you suddenly, like unexpected flames from a burnt-down fire,” 
must needs be less remarkable for honesty than for will coupled 
with astuteness ; but a padre is a little worn out by now, and we 
could have gladly spared him and his carnival mummeries and 
effete stage tricks. On the whole, however, Virginia is bright and 
readable, and the only serious fault to be found with it is in the 
ending, which is strained. The book purports to be written by 
the red-haired and hump-backed young sculptor who at fifteen 
fails in love with Ja Contessina Virginia at two, and whose 
familiar appellation is Dacko, or, more severely, Jack Travers. 

The best part of the Bride of Roervig is in the beginning. The 
description of the place as it was before and after the great storm 
which devastated it, and the adventures of the Professor—who 
also, like “ Dacko” in Virginia, tells the story autobiographically 
—in his search for the village, a bed, and something to eat, 
are equally well told; for in both the author is dealing 
with what he knows, and is therefore graphic and correct. 
But as the book goes on the story gets a little “mixed”; and 
between supernaturalism and realism, murders that are apparently 
done, and dead men who come to life agein, fancies that turn out 
to be facts, and facts that are made to look like fancies, we are in 
a kind of literary fog where we have no direct path nor guidi 
landmark, and can only wonder where we are and what it 
means. Nothing is so dangerous to deal with in fiction as super- 
naturalism of any kind. That very thin line which separates the 
sublime from the ridiculous grows thinrer here than elsewhere, 
and more often than not vanishes altogether. In a sceptical age 
like ours, visions of. elfin companions, spirit children, and angelic 
comforters, would for the most part be taken as the signs of 
a disordered digestion or of incipient brain disease. Gilpin 
Horner would have been sent to the hospital had his master been 
scientific and humane, or, if rough and ready and living by rule of 
thumb and wise old saws, he would have well caned the lad 
and thrashed all the nonsense out of him; and Thomas the 
Rhymer would have been subjected to a severe cross-examination 
as to where he had really been all the years of his mysterious 
disap nece—his story of the fairy queen not holding water 
at all. So, when we come to a girl who thinks the stones 
on the sea-shore are alive, “describing how they were dressed, 
where they lived, and many other things about them ”—who sees 
angels in the clouds and mermaids dancing in the deep—who has 
for her favourite companion Mitra, a spirit child, in a light blue 
frock with a golden band round her waist and cornflowers 
in her hair, which Mitra gives her a ring when a woman grown, 
and forbids her to marry Niels Ilde—we are rather at a 
loss to understand what is meant to be taken for fact 
and what for fiction. Again, does Mr. Bergsoe believe in him- 
self when he sets forth how Marie sees Halvor Johnson “ standing 
on the mast, and looking towards the land”? the ship not being 
in sight, and a man on the mast not visible if she had been. But 
it all comes about as Marie says, and her lover, thought by so 
many, and by Niels himself, to be murdered, turns up almost 
miraculously, and brings back health and happiness to his heart- 
broken and decidedly half-mad betrothed. 


The difference between her dreamy nature and his strong prac- 
tical and active temperament, and the total want of congenialit 
between them in spite of their love, are points admirably indicated. 
Mr. Bergsoe is more at home and more successful in this kind of 
thing than in the more purely fictitious and fanciful parts of his 
story. The incident of the burning ship is spiritedly told; but 
here again the introduction of the quasi-supernatural element spoils 
the simplicity aud naturalness of the account; and the death of 
Niels Ilde is also an uncomfortable mixture of reality and 
unreality, though the figure of the young seaman Halvor Johnson, 
who refuses to forgive him because of the wrong done to Marie, 
stands out clear and hard against the indeterminate “scumble ” of 
the rest. Of all the characters, that of this young man and Lars 
Hansen are the best done, Marie being too vapoury, and Niels 
too commonplace and melodramatic a ruffian, for really good 
work. But the book is pleasant, in parts very pleasant; and is 
moreover nicel neoaiied. Two or three pictures are painted in 
with great skill and delicacy, as that where Marie is lying on St. 
Helena’s grave on St. John’s Eve, which we extract :— 


Upon a blue-striped blanket lay a young girl, closely wrapped round in 
an old shawl that allowed the outline of her delicate form to be visible ; 
half leaning against her pillow sata sleeping woman with her head sup- 
ported on her hand, while at her feet reclined the sturdy form of a sailor 
enveloped in a large cloak, and having his face nearly concealed by his 
sou’-wester. There was something touching, nay, almost mournful, in the 
position of these three figures ; for the elder woman looked as if she had 
fallen asleep in the act of whispering the last comforting words to the sick 
girl, while the old seaman lay close at her feet, as if to shelter them from 
the cold. I approached the slumberers noiselessly, and found that it was 
as I had gue: ; they were Lars Hansen and his wife, who had fallen 
asleep in the performance of this act of love for their unhappy daughter. 
How pretty she was as she lay there still and motionless, her pale far > 
softly lighted by the first rays of dawn ; the peacefulness of sleep now rest- 
ing on her otherwise so quickly changing countenance. The eyelids con- 
cealed the wandering gaze, but I could see that Lars was right when he 
said that she was very much altered, for as I now watched her she looked 
like a dying person, but one whom death touches with a gentle hand, 
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smoothing out the lines of care, and bringing back the full purity of youth. 
She seemed to have fallen asleep amidst the old restless thoughts, for the 
right hand which drew the covering more closely.over her clasped at the 
same time a little gold cross suspended by a black ribbon round her neck, 
whilst the left, lying outside the covering, told by its incessant convulsive 
trembling, that her body was stil! denied the rest which sleep had so 
mercifully granted to her mind. 


We may add that all the descriptions of scenery are graphic and 
true te nature. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


B* far the most important and interesting of the Ameri- 
can works which have reached us during the present month 
is an elaborate History of the Invention of Printing by Mr. De 
Vinne.* It embodies the results of careful, extensive, and pro- 
longed researches; contains a great variety of information 
upon the earlier processes of printing from blocks, woodcuts, 
and stone, as well as upon medieval manuscript and illumination ; 
and traces the lineage of the modern printing-press up to these 
primitive processes. The text is illustrated by a number of cuts, 
iving facsimiles of some curious specimens of the most primitive 
experiments in block-printing, and of exceedingly old-fashioned 
engravings ; as well as one or two of the ruder MSS. of the period 
immediatel 
that time the more general diffusion of literature had led the re- 
producers of books to neglect elegance in favour of quantity 
and rapidity, and to produce cheap copies of works, on which pre- 
vious had __ no elaboration or expense, in order to 
satisfy the demand of a constantly increasing multitude of readers. 
The author points out that printing of one kind or another is 
almost as ancient an art as that of writing. The first writing, 
indeed, consisting of hieroglyphic carvings on stone or brick, natu- 
rally suggested printing as a convenient alternative; it being 
obviously a very short and easy step from actually carving on every 
brick of a particular lot the device or initial of a prince—and such 
a mark was, as we know, stamped in at least one instance upon 
many thousands or millions of bricks—to the employment of raised 
s in the mould itself, which having been cut once for all in 
relief, would without further trouble impress the requisite mark 
on every one of the bricks cast therein. This was probably the 
first instance of printing—the first use of block types. The 
next was perhaps the graving of letters, figures, and devices 
upon signets intended to impress the same in relief upon clay, wax, 
or other soft material capable of hardening. Assyrian excavations 
have thus brought to light what are probably in age, and certainly 
in relation to the development of the art, the earliest forms of 
printing. True printing in the modern style was not possible 
until the invention of paper. and ink, though no doubt, had the 
former been long delayed, linen or some similar material might 
have been adopted as a substitute. The costliness of parchment 
must always have been a great hindrance to the invention of 
any rapid and easy method ot multiplying books, the necessary cost 
of material being so large a part of the whole expense that no pos- 
sible rapidity or facility of multiplication pbs have cheapened 
books sufficiently to bring them into extensive demand. One of 
the most interesting parts of the work before us is that which 
relates to the character and origin of medizval MSS. In the 
absence of a numerous class of lay readers—many great princes and 
nobles being barely able to write their own names, and, if able to 
read, seldom opening a book—the copyist’s art could never become 
a trade, and was uaturally confined to the monasteries. Here 
again, though each great religious house prided itself on the posses- 
sion of a large and choice library, there was no necessity or induce- 
ment greatly to multiply copies; and at the same time the copy- 
ists had ample leisure to bestow on their task. They therefore 
devoted their time and care, not to copy as many works as pos- 
sible, but rather to make each copy as exquisite as all the refinement 
of the writer's and the illuminator’sart could make it. Bookbinding 
seems to have kept pace with the other branches of the art, 
and some of the covers described in the text, and roughly repre- 
sented in the illustrations of this volume, seem to have been 
as elaborate and as ornate as the most precious of the volumes 
they protected. Often they were so massive as to render 
the books ponderous articles of furniture which could not be 
held in the hand, and could scarcely be laid on a flat table, re- 
quiring for their use a regular lectern or reading desk, with 
artificial arrangements to keep the volume in a suitable position 
and to hold down the s. Tradition preserves the memory of 
at least one instance in which a great scholar narrowly escaped 
severe injury, not moral but physical, from the weight of a 
precious tome; the bruises which it inflicted in its fall being, in 
the estimation of the rude surgery of the age, too severe to be 
dealt with by any milder means than amputation. The invention 
of ink and paper, almost simultaneously with the revival of learn- 
ing in the fifteenth century, gave rise, as we have said, to a rapid 
and extensive development of the copyist’s art, which then became, 
for the first time since the decay of Roman literature, a trade; 
cheap and rude manuscripts being multiplied for popular use as 
cheap and meanly printed books are multiplied in our own day. 
The real beginning of the modern art of printing dates from the 


* athe Invention of Printing: a Collection of Facts and 
seriptive of Early Prints, Curds, and Books of the Fifteenth Century. 
Illustrated with Facsimiles and Woodcuts. By Theo. L. de Vinne. New 
York: Hurd & Co. London: Triibner & Co. ° 1876. 


Opinions de- 


ing the invention of the printing-press. At- 


use of metallic each bearing a single letter; otherwise it 
would be impossible to deny to the Chinese the credit of the in- 
vention most prized by European civilization. And no doubt the 
Chinese might have resorted to literal types had they possessed a 
literal alphabet. The syllabic nature of their characters necessarily 
led to the use of blocks for printing, and arrested the art for 
countless generations in one of its ruder stages. Mr. De Vinne’s 
workis somewhattco full and heavy to be sees but those who have 
not leisure to read it through patiently and persistently will never- 
theless find much entertainment and some instruction in dipping 
into it here and there, and reading a chapter or a passage on the 
more promising of the many topics over which it travels. 

Dr. Wharton’s Commentary on the Law of Evidence, in two 
ponderous volumes", is of course too technical in character and 
too elaborate in plan to suit the general reader; and its pro- 
fessional value we must leave professional students to estimate. 
It seems, however, to be founded on sound principles, and to aim 
at digesting the rules and precedents which make up the English 
and American system of evidence into a coherent, if not a 
philosophic, scheme. The earlier chapters on relevancy and on 
the exclusion of hearsay appear especially clear and consistent, 
explaining and vindicating the principles of the law better than is 
common in professional treatises. On the latter point, however, it 
seems to us that the writer has not gained by departing from the 
method adopted by some of his predecessors, who have combined 
the treatment of written and oral hearsay under one head, and 


deduced the regulations enforced in regard to both from the 


common principle that the law requires the best evidence. But 
in respect of both Dr. Wharton makes the meaning and purport of 
the rule clearly intelligible ; and he explains, in regard to parole 
evidence, what is meant by hearsay at least as cas ay any 
other writer whose treatment of the subject we remember. Ho 
uses the Tichborne case with great effect in illustrating the rules 
of law by practical instances. 

Professor Anderson, of Wisconsin, animated by an enthusiastic 
admiration for the adventurous spirit and maritime achievements 
of those Scandinavian races whose language has formed his especial 
study, sets forth in the little volume before ust the grounds on 
which he conceives it to be established beyond doubt that the coast 
of the United States was really discovered by the Northmen in the 
last years of the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh centuries. 
Granting him, what there is some reason to believe, that many of 
the Sagas, especially those of Iceland, are really histories in verse 
rather than epiés or ballads, there is, it must be confessed, docu- 
mentary evidence of considerable weight in favour of his view, 
though we may not be disposed to attach much importance to that 
confirmatory circumstantial evidence on which he lays stress. It 
is, of course, quite beyond question that, even before the date 
he fixes for the discovery of America, the Scandinavians had 
colonized Iceland and part of Greenland; and it is at least 
as easy to understand that they could, with favouring winds 
and with that daring spirit of enterprise which characterized their 
seamanship, have crossed the Atlantic between the fortieth and 
fiftieth degrees of latitude, as that they should have ventured 
across the narrower but stormy seas of the far North, 
and established themselves in regions so inhospitable as 
those which they did unquestionably colonize. It would 
seem, indeed, that the Greenland of the eleventh century must 
have differed considerably in climate and character from the 
Greenland of the nineteenth; otherwise it is hard to see what 
could have induced even the hardiest seamen to fix their homes in 
a land situated farther north and at present very much more 
inclement than their own, especially since Greenland had no 
attractions as a convenient harbour for the sea-kings depending on 
the plunder of Southern Europe. But, once settled in Greenland, 
they were not much further from the coasts of America than from 
their own home. Their ships, moreover, are shown to have been 
as well qualified as those of Columbus to face the gales and billows 
of the North Atlantic. Nothing could be more natural or probable 
than that, among the many adventurous captains who, in shi 
sometimes exceeding 120 feet in length, must have frequently 
— and repassed between Norway and Greenland, or between 

nmark and Iceland, some should have strayed or been driven 
completely out of their course; and, finding that the sea extended 
far to the west of the lands they knew, should have ventured to 
proceed, even if they were not absolutely forced by stress of 
weather, until they came within sight of the American coast. 
That they did so the Sagas declare, specifying the men who visited 
the Transatlantic continent, and detailing with every show of 
eae = and truth the circumstances under which one was 

iven thither, and another voluntarily adventured to seek what 
his coun n had described. That the first discoverers should 
have wondered whether or not they had touched come point of the 
Greenland which, it seems, they had not as yet seen, is perfectly 
natural. Equally probable appears the reply of their leader, 
inting out the total absence of the snowy mountains described 
y his father, the chief of the Greenlanders. The accuracy with 
which the lessened inequality of night and day at different seasons, 
indicating a more southern intitude, is noted in the story is cer- 


* A Commentery on the Law of Evidence in Civil Issues. By Francis 
Wharton, LL.D., Author of Medical Jurisprudence,” &c. 2 vols. Phila- 
delphia: Kay & Brother. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 

¢ America not Discovered by Columbus: an Historical Sketch of the Dis- 
covery of America by the Norsemen in the Tenth Century. By Rasmus 
B. Anderson, A.M. New Edition, Chicago: Griggs & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1877. 
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tainly some confirmation of its truth. The difficulty of the 
legend lies in this, that the Norsemen should have formed a 
settlement in Greenland instead of Can, to the much more 
tempting country which they are said to have found, especially 
since they were almost as superior in military power to its 
aboriginal inhabitants as were the European adventurers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Mr. Spalding’s Essays and Reviews* present the political and 
social questions in dispute between the ancient and the Re- 
formed Churches from a Roman Catholic point of view. On the 
whole, Mr. Spalding states the case of his Church with vigour, 
clearness, and moderation. His exposition of the character and 
effect of the Falk laws in Germany is one of the best and clearest 
we have seen, and we recommend it to the attention of those 
Englishmen whose animosity to Rome and Romanism has led 
them to forget their English principles and hereditary love of 
liberty in admiration for what they call the “ Protestant” policy 
of Prince Bismarck. The essay treating of the comparative 
prosperity of Catholic and Protestant States and nations is less 
successful, though not less honest and ingenuous; the difficulty 
lying in this—first, that, whether or not prosperity be a legitimate 
object of Christian desire, it is equally desired by Catholics and 
Protestants ; secondly, that, even where they differ in nothing but 
religion, Catholic and Protestant populations placed side by side do 
display a manifest difference in industry and practical advance- 
ment. For the rest, Mr. Spalding makes the most of the sobriety 
of Spain and Italy, and the comparative chastity of Irishwomen. 
This he was fairly entitled to do. The use he makes of Irish 
criminal statistics is less fair; but this is probably due to imper- 
fect knowledge rather than to wilful suppression of relevant and 
important considerations. 

rofessor Schaff's series of three volumes on the “ History of 
the Creeds of Christendom ” ¢ will prove a convenient book of refer- 
ence in other libraries besides those of “ Colleges and Universities.” 
The second and third contain a collection of historical documents 
exhibiting the creeds and authoritative declarations on matters 
of faith (1) of the “ Greek and Latin” and (2) of the “ Evangelical 
Protestant Churches”; the former division including, in Latin and 
in an English translation, the whole of the Tridentine formularies, 
and also the Syllabus of Errors and Vatican decrees of our own 
time. The “ History ” proper, or the Professor's original work, to 
which these collections are an appendix, is contained in the first 
volume, and is of course drawn up from the point of view taken 
by modern American Protestantism. The omission of any kind 
af reference to the formation and definition of the New Testament 
fanon is thus intelligible enough, and perhaps prudent on the 
Et of the author; but, from a critical point of view, it leaves 

work incomplete in one of its most prominent and material 
portions. 

Together with the second series of his work on Modern Phil- 
plogy t Mr. Dwight issues a fresh edition of his first series. The 
treatise deals with the drier, more technical, and less interesting 
elements of the subject—the peculiarities of pronunciation and of 
ye in different modern tongues; and the way in which, 

rough the one affecting the other, the various tongues of nations 
il of whom must formerly have spoken the same language, Latin, 
Teutonic, or other, have reached their present stage of clear dis- 
inction and mutual unintelligibility. He does not dwell at length 
on those infinitely more interesting inferences from the modifica- 
ions and relations of language which in the hands of such writers 
es Professor Max Miiller have given to the science its strong 
hold on the popular imagination. He deals rather with the gram- 
waar and rules of the science itself; and his are filled with a 
gaass of important, but exceedingly ary, details which, we fear, 
however necessary to be known, cannot but repel the student. 

How it came about that Mr. W. R. Alger should have ed 
himself that the American public had leisure to read eight or nine 
hundred closely printed large octavo pages, recording in minute 
detail the personal and professional experiences of Edwin Forrest §, 
we find it difficult to understand. A biography so exceedingly 
elaborate and minute can only be interesting when there is some- 
thing either in the character or career of its subject to command 
an interest such as the greatest of departed authors and statesmen 
seldom for the minds of after generations. It is only just 
to Mr. Alger to say that he has contrived to collect a great number 
of more or less e ining and interesting anecdotes respecting 
the professional career of his hero, and the various adventures en- 
countered in the course of an unsettled and migratory life. But, in 
the absence of anything extraordinarily and exceptionally attractive 
inthe man himself, such materials cannot render a biographyin two 
large volumes otherwise than tedious. 

ven the warmest admirers of Shakspeare, if they are not abso- 
lute enthusiasts or German commentators, must, we think, be 
somewhat startled at the appearance of an edition under the title 
of a “ Variorum Shakspeare ” (showing every various reading that 


= and Reviews. By the Right Rev. J. L. Spalding, D.D. New 
Pablication” Society. “London : Low & Co. 


1877. 
Boe the Creeds of Christendom; with Translations. B 
LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union 


1877. 

Modern Philology: its Discoveries, , and Influence. Benj. 
W' Dwight, First Second Series’ New York: 
& Co. : Trétbner & Co. 1877. 

ife of Edwin Forrest, the American Tragedian. W. R. Alger. 


different editors have adopted or different critics suggested) * ; in 
which the play of Hamlet alone, with the notes thereon, occupies 
two volumes of the largest octavo size, one of them printed in 
the smallest and closest minion type. Considering that human 
life seldom lasts for much more ton eighty years, and that few 
can afford, even if they wished it, to give fifty of those years to 
the study of Shakspeare’s plays and the commentaries thereon, we 
may perhaps be excused for thinking that even Shakspeare himself 
would have stood appalled before the mass of relevant and irrele- 
vant reading with which this specimen of the new edition of hig 
plays threatens mankind. Compared with this,a monograph of 
some eighty pages on Shakspeare’s home, respecting Shakspeare’s 
connexion with which we know sv very little, illustrated with 
etchings of everything in and around itt, seems an exccedingly 
modest performance. 

Mr. Elliott's Handbook of Landscape Gardening} contains a 
multitude of designs for gardens of different sizes, from the 
small plot attached to a suburban villa to the extensive grounds 
of a wealthy country gentleman, all executed in the minutest 
detail. It also gives what may perhaps be more generally useful 
and acceptable—a description of some hundreds of the trees and 
shrubs best suited for cultivation in gardens, which are, as a rule, 
much less known to amateurs than the flowers which after all do 
not contribute so much, or for so great a portion of the year, to the 
beauty of a home. 

A treatise on Majolica and Fayence §, giving some account of 
the origin and development of these particular forms of the porcelain 
manufacture, and dosling in detail with the merits and marks of 
different manufacturers and artists, may be interesting to some 
part of the public, and will certainly be useful to those who, 
with more or less imperfect knowledge, have taken up the occu- 
pation of collectors. 

A handbook on the Art of Projecting || does not, as many 
readers may suppose, treat of projectiles and missile weapons, 
from bows and arrows down to Colt’s revolvers and Armstrong 
guns, but of the means of projecting magnified images of pictures 
or natural scenery upon a screen in a darkened room; an art 
which no doubt is useful in its way, but which will not, we 
think, be sufficiently interesting to the general public to obtain 
for the treatise before us an extensive circulation. 

Professor Matthew's Hours with Men and Books is a collec- 
tion of reviews or essays on certain men of literary eminence, 
on reading in general, and on various literary topics and profes- 
sional habits ; in fact, a miscellany about all sorts of things, for 
which its present title is not more inappropriate than any other 
that could have been selected. A poms Anecdote Biography of 
Shelley **, edited by Mr. R. H. Stoddard, contains, loosely strung 
together, a quantity of interesting information respecting the life 
and character of one of the most peculiar natures that even the 
eccentric race of poets has ever developed. 

Mr. Griswold’s collections of American Poets and Poetrytt, and 
of American Female Poets tt, have of course their value for those 
who care to pick up leisurely and at spare moments a general 
acquaintance with all the various qualities and forms of American 
verse, from Longfellow and Margaret Fuller down to Walt 
Whitman. Like most American works on American subjects, the 
proportions of these collections are monstrously exaggerated ; and, 
of course, ninety-nine in a hundred of the authors therein com- 
memorated deserve the title of poet about as much as those whose 
sonnets or love verses appear in the spare corners of the Family 
Herald or the London Journal. 

A volume somewhat less heavy, but not much more at- 
tractive, than Mr. Griswold’s collections, is a series of female 
biographies, longer than, as a rule, the records of uneventful 
female lives can reasonably be made, under the title of Worthy 
Women of owr First Century.§§ The title fairly characterizes the 
contents, since the ladies whose histories are given were just what 
their biographers have called them, and what no doubt some mil- 
lions of their countrywomen might with equal reason be called. 
Why the lives of merely worthy women should be thus recorded 
for the edification of multitudes equally deserving the title we 
cannot pretend to guess. 

Abroad Again |\'\ is one of those books of travel, generally of 


* A New Variorum Edition of Shakspeare. Edited by Horace Howard 
Furness. Hamlet. 2 vols. London and Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 
1877. 

Shakspeare’s Home Visited and Described by Washington Irving and 
F. W. Fairholt ; and the Complete Prose Works of Shukspeare. With 
Etchings. By J. F. and W. W. Sabin. New York: Sabin & Sons. 
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|| The Art of Projecting. By Professor J. E. Dolbear. Illustrated. 
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** Anecdote Biography of Percy B. Shelley. By Richard H. Stoddard. 
New York : Scribner, 4 Co. London & Co. 1877. 

tt Poets and Poetry of America. By Rufus R. Griswold. With Portraits. 
New York : James Miller. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 

tt _The Female Poets of America. By Rufus R. Griswold. With Portraits. 
New York: James Miller. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 
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travel along a well-beaten track, which so many Americans of educa- 
tion and literary taste think it necessary to publish whenever they 
cross the Atlantic. It is not easy to understand why scenes and 
incidents so often told should be told over again. It is perhaps 
still more difficult to comprehend how the authors contrive, de- 

ite the triteness of all their topics, to give so much of life and 
interest to ws stories and descriptions as some of these volumes 

t might have been certainly among the best, 

or at least mec the better, of its kind, if the author had been 
content to reduce its 450 pages to one-half that number. 

Adirondack Tales * is the title of a volume containing two pretty 
long stories of American life, chiefly in its wilder arent and 
ml for their interest on the introduction of a character 
in American fiction since it was first 

aged trapper or hunter, who has found 
ehis with nature a complete moral and religious 
ebecsition, and in the entire isolation a savagery of his life has 
attained a truer civilization than that of cities. A few sketches 
of no great merit are appended; the scene both of stories and 
descriptions being laid in those Adirondack hillswhich are among 
the favourite resorts of tourists and sportsmen from the North- 
Eastern States. 

Among the miniature editions of works new and old, which by 
their execution, paper, and type—and, we must add, on ‘the whole, 
by the taste shown in their selection—do honour to the judgment 
of the American publishing trade, we may mention Mr. Apple- 
ton’s Syrian Sunshine +, the account of a few months spent 
chiefly in Palestine, published by Roberts Brothers in their “ Town 
and Country” series; Maps of Russia and Turkey}; a story 
entitled The Burning “of the Convent §; a true account of the 
destruction of an Ursuline school at Charlestown, Mass., by one 
who was then a very young pupil therein, by Messrs. Osgood and 
Co. ; three more volumes of the same publishers’ Poems of F Places ls 
a new story of Bret Harte’s, entitled Zwo Men of Sandy Bar Y ; 
collection of tolerably clever social sketches of New England fife 
and character, under the title of Deep Haven **; an account of 
Cornwall and some of his F riends, by Mr. J. T. Fields ++; anda 
comedy in prose, a sort of dramatic novelette, entitled Out of the 
Question tt, by Mr. W. D. Howells, all published by the same firm. 
Also Messrs. Appleton issue in a pocket series of their own a 
number of stories and sketches of travel, entitled Gatherings from 
an Artist's Portfolio §§. 


* Adirondack Tales. By W.H. H. Murray, Author of “ Adventures in 
the Wilderness,” &c. on: Golden Rule Publishing Company. 
London : Sampson Low & Co. 1877. 

+ Syrian Sunshine. By T. G. Appleton. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1877. 


The Eastern Question.— Russia and Turkey. With J. M. 
Bugbee. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 

§ The Burning of the Convent. Boston: Osgood & on ge roeny 
Triibner & Co. . 1877. 

|| Poems of Places.—Italy. 3 vols. Edited by W. R. Longfellow. 
Boston : Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 

| Two Men of Sandy Bar. A Drama. By Bret Harte. 
Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1876. 

** Deep Haven. By Sarah O. Jewett. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1877. 

tt Barry Cornwall and some of his Friends. By James T. Fields. Boston: 
Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1876. 

tt Out of the Question. A Comedy. By W. D. Howells. Boston: 
Osgood & Co. London: Tritbner & Co. 1877. 

Gatherings from an Artist’s Portfolio. By James E. Freeman. New 

York: Appleton & Co. 1877. 
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The publication of the SaturDay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
m the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Satorpay Review ay be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


Copies of the Satunpay Review Bill of Contents ill be fore 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any. Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 

Now ready, VOLUME XLIL., bound i cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s, each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s, 6d. each. . May be had.at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,131, JUNE 30, 1877: 


The War. The House of Commons and India. 
The Correspondence on British a. Prospects of French Conservatism. 
Parliaments. ladstone and the Radical Party. 
The Irish a. Closing Bill. Army Reserves. 


The Pleasures of Society. 
The Church of the Eighteenth Century and the Poor—II. Corfu and ite Names. 
The Northern Coal Districts. The Crisis in the German Protestant Church. 


The University Match. More South i Job 
Housing of the Poor. The O ate, 


Sir Philip Sidney’s Poems. 
Grant's Aristotle. | Warren’s Underground Ji 
L’Art d’étre Grand-Pére. The American Senator. < 
Brooke's Recollections of the Irish Church. 
Two Short Stories, 


. Karasowski’s Life of Chopin. 
Burbidge on Cultivated Plants. 
erican Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,130, JUNE 23, 1877: 


The War—Indian Finance—France—The Irish Borough Franchise—A German Phi- 
losopher’s View of Germany—Lord Harrowby’s Christian Observances—South 
African Affairs—The State of the Navy—Thames Floods. 


Difficulties of Eccentricity —First Glimpses of the Greek Kingdom—Too Rich —“ The 
Priest in Absolution ’’—The Locomotive Nuisance on Common Roads—Pius IX. 
and the Press—Education in 1876—The Nasty Case—The Royal Academy. VI.— 
Ascot Week. 

Capes’s University Life in Ancient Athens—Sterndale’s Seoni—Eadie’s History of 
the English Bible—Mrs. Arthur—Comte’s with Mill—Deirdré— 
Brice on the Doctrine of Ultra Vires—Calendar of State Papers in the Simancas 
Archives—Three Minor Novels, 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MUSICAL UNION.—GRAND MATINEE, Tuesday, July 3, 
Three o’Clock. —Grand Septets of Beethoven and Hummel ; Bien and Violon, 
cello, One Chopin ; Violin Solo, Bach. New Piano —— Violin, Auer ; ‘Violoncellist. 

; Pianist, J, Wieniawski, from Warsaw. ‘Tickets. 7s. €d. each, to be had of Lucas & 
Co., and Ullivier, bond Sucet, and Austin, at the Hall. ee Street 
entrance. Professor ELLA, Director. 


SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER — 
-EIGHUTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East. From 
Admitiance ls. Catalogue, 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
1B per GREAT WORKS, “ The BRAZEN SERPENT,” 


the PRETORIUM,” and * ENTERING JERU- 
33 by 22 fee ith ** Dream of Pilate's wie hristian Martyrs,” &c. 
= the GALLERY. New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Is. 


of WATER-OOLOUR 
other Works. NUW OPEN ai Burlington Gallery, 191 Piceadily. ‘en to Six 


including Catalogue, 
DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 
Patron—The QUEEN. 

SPECIAL APPEAL.—The Council of the College and the Committee appoin‘ 

last General Meeting are now making an earnest etlort to place the On 

permanent basis. Many cligible from lack of 

funds. It is aiso consiuered most desirable to cominence at once. the f toundation of Callen School, 

which was one of the o:iginal objects 1 on 
‘The co-operation in this good work of all lovers of the Drama and 

upwards, constitute a Lite Governor,and ma arded essrs. —_ 
Co. Strand, oF to the SECRETARY, at the Othees, 411 Strand. 


SCHOOL.—TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


(£40 to £20 a year) to be competed for October 9. Ages under Fifteen and a half and 
anda halt. Candidates examined at or Oxford, as 
Mathematics. ‘Terms: with Nomination, Clergymen men’s, 60 


without Nomination, 10 Guineas extra.—Apply to 
Fleetwood. 


SCHOOL.—SIR ROGER CHO 


FOUNDATION.—There — bean ELECTION in July to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS 
of £20 a year, tenable tor Four year 


to be made to the Rev. the Hrav-Masrae, School House, Highgate, N. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS.. —OHERBOU RG, GT. MALVERN 


paratory for Eton, Harrow, nchester, and the Public Schools ¥).—The 

pa Examination tur £OUK OPEN SCHOLA RSHIPS, ‘two of 100 Guineas, Two of 
Boys under Thirteen on day of Exami at. will commence on 

lurship fast March. F full particulars, address the 


MALVERN COLLEGE, —The ANNUAL EXAMINATION 


for SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be held in December. 


COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
Rev. J. D. D.D. Head-Master—E. FYNES-CLINTON, 
ether Resident Maste: 150 BOYS prepared for the Un 
Naval, Indian, and Civil Kervice Competitions Public Schools. A 
ship to Oxtord of 240 tor Three years, annually in October. Terms, 60, 70, anc 80 Guineas. 
Sons of Clergy 10 Guineas less. 


BRUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, TOTTENHAM. 
Head-Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. (successor to Dr. 


W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. (Scholar) 
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TI DIAN CIVIL SERVICE.—The followin, ing are t are the successful 
CANDIDATES at the recent Open Competition for the Ci of India: 
*W.R. Lawrence .......... 1,719 marks *8.G hield: 1,506 marks 
*J. 716 *G. J 
H. A. ” 
ac. $2» BA. ” 
R. 
*D. *J. 
J. J. ” 
K. SOL iw G. 
J. 72 H. ” 
” 
G. A. 539 *R. ” 
*H. L. P. Eli 15 G. ” 
C. Johnstone 1520 = ” 


357 

* Pupils of M WREN, 3 Pow 8 sare, Bayswat > We . who Prepares Resident and Daily 

pil. Four were unde: the limit of the New Regulations. None of 

Mr WREN'S took Sanskrit, or They were First in every other 
subject except Lap to disprove the charge of * cramming.’ 

SCARBOROUGH. .—The Rey. J. BEDFORD, M.A., Oxford 

Straten of Lincoln Cote and for six years Head Classical Assistant-Master at 

Chelte: 001), assisted Mr. B.A. (Jun. Opt.) Cambridge, 

EDUCATES 1 Bore for the Public Schools, &c. Full particulars on application. Fees fur 

s between Seven and Twelve, 100 Guineas a year. 


tte — Mr. BERNSTEIN (Chancellor's Gold 
Private Tutor in Lord Bolingbroke’ and sometime Lecturer in 

niversity) receives TWELVE GENTLEMEN'S SONS for thorough education 
fn Classics Prose and Verse Composition, and Modern Languages. Direet p given 


HOTELS. 
GRANVILLE” PRIVATE SPECIAL EXPREss 


TRAINS *. 8ST. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA, near RAMSGATE , in One hour 
Forty-five minutes. partures every Friday, from Charin: ng at 3.45, and Cannon Street, 
3.55 P.M., returning Sllowin morning. (See Bills.) Return Tickets for the Gran- 
= e Special Express are a’ for any other Train on the South-Eastern Railway for 


GRANVILLE” ELECTRIC BATHS.—“It has a 


of Baths which excel in extent, beauty, and completeness any which we have 


er 


ever seen. ar ritish Medical Journal. “There is also a complete » Which rivals 
any we have seen in the East for aang ne and for which is 
obtained over proper ventilation.”"—London Me dical Record. 

BRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. SpaciousCoffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel, 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


Jozeacuuss HOTEL, on the Sea Shore, in its own 
Grounds of 5 acres. 250 Rooms, and all modern comforts. C * fixed and 


Table d'Hote daily.—Tariff on application to the MANAGER, Iifracom| 
BRIGHTON. — —NORFOLK HOTEL.—This old-established 


County Family Hotel, entirely rebuilt in 1866, and more recently enlarged, is 
in the best situation in Brighton, —— the West Bat an 


with every comfort, and 
extensive Lawn Promenade. Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Coffee Room ; Reading, B: 


Smoking Rooms.—GEO. D. LEGGE, Manager. 


Eton, Harrow, and Shrewsbury. Fees, 60 to 100 Guineas, according to age. 


‘TOTTENHAM SCHOOL.—For information as to Terms and 


Scholarships, apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head-Master. 


MAG. ATE.—CARLTON HOTEL, facing the Sea.— The 


Married or Two Ladies received as Board at £6 6s. Week.—Tariff of Mr. Kerr, 
the Carlton Hotel, Margate. 


ESIDENCE in a GERMAN FAMILY.—A GERMAN 
OFFICER and his WIFE. living in Freiburg. in Baden, are anxious to receive into 
their house Four or Five YOUNG LADIES, from Fifteen and upwards. Lessons given in 
the best North German accent. ,—-- ~~" use of an excellent piano. Great musical an 
advant: . Terms £80 per annum. it references. , the Rev. G. 
SEYMOUR, Holy Trinity Rectory, Winchester. 


A PRINCIPAL is REQUIRED, at once, for the DOVETON 
COLLEGE, MADRAS. The College includes @ School Department, on the model of 
a rie School, as well as the College proper, in which Students are Educated for the 

di in of Madras. ments are under care of the 
r mensem, with a free. house 
y reckon 


ritish U 


EAD TE ACHERS WANTED for ENDOWED SCHOOLS at 
GREENWICH.—The GOVERNORS of ROAN’S CHARITY propose to appoint a 
HEAD-MASTER for their New Second Grade School for 300 Boys now being erected in 
Greenwich under the provisions of the Endowed Schools Act. And also to appoint a HEAD- 
MISTRESS for a similar new School for 300 i No particular religious qualifications 
ee to the Master and 25s. to the 


ae By Order, JOHN BATCHELOR, 
Crooms eX Greenwich, June 26, 1877. Clerk to the Charity. 


j GGESTON’S SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A GRADUATE, 


ex! ~ gol in Tuition, will te” REQUIRED in September, to teach English 
Subjects and Eleme Ciassies. The Salary will bezin with £170 (Non-Resident). Testi- 
monials must be pry to the Head- Master, Rev. James WENT, from whom fusther particulars 
may be obtained. 


Doves ANT NOTICE to THOSE INTERESTED in 
—The present Owners of the College Buildings, at Balmoral Station, Bel- 
desire to meet with some Public or Association of abie Teachers who would RENT 
fo asa HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL. These buildings are modern. were erected at great cost 
in — substantial manner by Government as an Agricultural College for Ulster ; 
perfect order, would at once accommodate 40 Boarders and 120 Day Pupils 
without any. con cost, except for furniture, and a small outlay would enable this accommo- 
dation for pils to be greatly extended. ‘There is a separate Residence for a Head- 
. The situation is particularly suited for a High-Class School. being in the most 
fashionable suburb of Belfast. a little further into the country than the Queen's Colle; 
Methodist College, and the Botanic Gardens, with the great advantage of being outside t g 
borough, and free from all the town taxes ; and there is. perhaps. no town in the kingdom of 
—_ importance so deficient in superior residential pie The Great Northern Railway, 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


N‘ OTICE.—MANUFACTURE of SPOONS and FORKS.— 

Py meri ELKINGTON & CO. beg to announce that, having succeeded in carsying ont 

important improvements in the above manufacture. they are now enabl offer 

hare ene qualities at = prices as, while fully maintaining their high quality, place 

them within the reach of all classes. Revised Illustrated Price Lists can be on application. 
Address, ELKINGTON & 


co. 
LONDON —22 Regent Street, W. 42 Street, E.C. 
Stree’ 


LIVER POOL Church 
MANCHESTER Sst Manufactory, 


NEW HALL ‘STREET. BIRMINGHAM, 


ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiral 


(August 13, 1870) on 40 Chronometers = for i! competition, “* M. F. DENT 
is the finest we have ever had on trial.”— DENT. Comeratnr, and Clock 
Maker to the Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS 


Wikies S. BURTON, 39 Oxford Street. 


ABLE CUTLERY. _ Dessert Knives.} Carvers. 

The Blades are all the Steel. d. Pair s. d. 

-inch Ivory Handles per Do: li 

ditto ditto to balance ” 2. 5. ” 7. 

ditto ditto i ” 6. 2 . » 8. 

ditto ditto i ” 30. 2. 8. 

ditto fine ditto ditto a. 96 

4 ditto ditto. African pas 42. 35. » 36 

4 ditto Silver Ferules 42. 335. BW. 
4 ditto Silvered Blades 

Ditto Electro Silvered Handle: 2 76 


8. BURTON, General Furnishing by appointment, te 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. sends a CAT ALOGUE, post free, containing upwards of 856 
Eiestretione of his unrivalled Stock, with List of Prices and Plans of oa Thirty_ large 
Show-rooms. 39 Oxford Street. W.; 1, 1A,2.3, and 4 Newman Street; 4,5, and 6 Perry’s Place ; 
and 1 Newman Yard ; Manuiactories, 84 Newman Street; and Newman Mews, London, W. 


HEAL & SO 


195, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
he Largest House in London for 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
Heal & Son's Catalogue post free. 


ich bounds the property, brings numbers of lads every day into Belfast for their ed 
and the first station trom the town is within five minutes’ walk of the School.—Full par- 
ticulars, on application, to Mr. S. H. MoRkIsON, - 6 Ann Street, Belfast. 


OINT RESIDENCE in a charming COUNTRY HOUSE in 

Surrey, seated in its own Grounds, commanding lovely Scenery. and only Land minutes 

by Rail from London. is offered in the Family of a Gentleman of Position to a Gentleman and 

Wifes or or to asmail Family who would take a proportionate share of expenses ; or a Lady 

would be received. Cheerful society. use of Carriage, and every comfort and luxury. Address, 
Beta, 4 Clarendon Mansions, New Bond Street. 


IDSUMMER TRIP to FRANCE, under care of a FRENCH 
GENTLEMAN, Senior Master in a Public "school. and his WIFE, an English 
Lady.—Address, Monsieur M., 2 Victoria Terrace, Clapham Junction. 


ADVOWSON and NEXT PRESENTATION to be SOLD of a 
LIVING in the most preferable part of Ea-t Kent. Population 309. Income from Tithe 
| oad pew about £520 per annum. First-class Family Residence. with Garden, Stabling, sc. 

nd society. er particulars apply to, WEATHERALL & GREEN, Surveyors and Land 
22 hance ry Lane. 


REEHOLD GROUND RENTS, CITY of LONDON. — 
The COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the CITY of LONDON are pre 
receive is for the purchase of the V ALUABLE FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS 
and REVERSIONS of the undermentioned Premises 
No. 1. Premises, LUDGATE CIRCUS, extending from Fleet Street to New Bridge pa. 
Jet to Mr. Samuel Sansom, on Building Lease, having about eighty years unexpired, at 
Ground _—— of £1,050 a year. 
No. 2. Pre No. 34,0n the North side of the POULTRY. let to Messrs. Salaman, on 

Building Eons. be having ubout eighty years unexpired, at a Ground Rent of £755 a year. 
Particulars and Plans of the Premises may be had at this Office, together with the Conditions 


of 
Proposals are to be add d to the undersigned, at this Office. 
‘The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the highest or any offer. 


HENRY BLAKE, Clerk. 
Sewers’ Office, Guildhall : June 1, 1877. 


ANSION.—TO BE SOLD, the LEASE, FURNITURE, 

and FIXTURES of an unusually large and noble MANSION, in a tashionable and 
convenient Town. T remises, with extensive and beautiful Grounds, are 
liarly ada, to the purposes o1 a Private Residence, College. first-class School, 
Forge Tngtution —For full particulars apply to W. F., care of Mr. G. ‘Street. 30 


r other 
ornhiil, 


AIR.—A FURNISHED Ten-roomed HOUSE, 


high s on je Malvern Hills, to LET to a careful tenant, at Five Guineas a Week— Eighteen 
@ Month. attendance.— Address, M.A., Nocton Vicarage, near Lincoln. 


YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. vor Invalids and 
quiring rest and change. Turkish Baths on the p Priva: to Richm: 


those re 
ond Park. 
OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 


Under Contract for the con of the =e to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Jean, and Fhe Fonineuiy end Oriental Stam Neviation Company de 
vi uez Canal. ever 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails,every Monday, x 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C. and 25 Cockepur Street, 8. w. 


ALVERN.—DR. RAYNER'S HYDROPATHIO ESTA. 
having recent! impro 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices; no ExtraCharge for time given. Large. useful Stock to select from. 
illustrated priced Catalogue, with Terms, post free.— 248, 249, 250, and 251 Tottenham Court 


Road. Established Is6z. 
Cl: ARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 


Self- and ThiefProof, can be adapted to any Windoworother 
Prospectuses tree. —CL. CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and | Dublin 


QOSLERS ORYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
Chandeliers in Bronze and Ormolu. 
KEROSENE and OTHER LAMPS for INDIA and HOME USE. 
TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. 
BIRMINGHAM : Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad Street. 
LONDON : Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford Street, W. 


K AMPTULICON 


A Warm, Soft, and Noiseless Carpet. 
For Hotels aud Clubs. 

For Counting Houses and Shops. 

For Chureses and Public Buildings. 


APARTMENTS 


OARPET. 


For Libraries and Studios. 

For Halls and Stone Floors. 

For Billiard Rooms and Passages. 

Plain and in the Choicest Desens 


Soft as Carpet, and especially recommended for the Nursery or Hall. Will wash and does not 
absorb dust. 


Illustrated Price Lists and Patterns post free on application. 
INDIA-RUBBER GARDEN TUBING, 

In 60-feet lengths. with Brass Fittings complete. 

Ww: f Maci ih Coats in every material and quality. 
VULCANIZED INDIA-RUBBER MATS, 


For Carriages, Warehouses. Oflices, Conservatories and Entrance Halls, &c. 
Made any size and thickness. 


BRITANNIA RUBBER AND KAMPTULICON COMPANY, 
32 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


PpEARS’S TRANSPARENT 

For t 

TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 

“ Is an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, ag one of the most refreshing 
and agreeable of balms to the skin, 

MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.RS. 
Vide “ Journal o. Cutaneous Medicine.” 
PEARS’'S SOAP IS SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 


and LUBIN-SWEET SCENTS, 
POUR CADEAUX. 
Opoponax, and others fo Patchou! » Frengipannl. alee, White 
Fashionable Druggists in all parts of the World, 


"aay of Flowers, 2 New Bond Street, London, 


SOAP, 
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by w 1 jointly the selection will be made, and from whom any further information can b 
andidates must be Graduates of 2 BEEN, «sThe engagement will be fi t 
Mistress, but no Residence. Boys’ School probably ready for opening at Michaelmas. Girls’ 
School after Christmas Holidays. Both expected to fill quickly. 
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